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Through the Mists 


By Harley Barnes 


HOSE wondrous dyes, 
Of sunset skies, 
From murky clouds and mists arise. 


So clouds of fears, 
.And mists of tears, 
May glorify our sunset years. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








New readers who receive this issue of the Times 
may be interested to know that they can make sure of 
all the remaining articles this spring and summer in 
Professor Brumbaugh's remarkable series «* How 
Jesus Taught" (see page 277), and receive free of 
charge all the previous articles in the series already 
published, by sending 25 cents for a three months 
trial subscription to The Sunday School Times to 
begin atonce. A hint of the wealth of other material 
that will be theirs during the three months is found 
in the contents of this issue of the Times. Try pre- 
paring your Sunday-school lesson jor May 20 with 
The Lesson Pilot's help (see page 279). 
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Two Sides to God’s Providences 

It is easy to think of the providences of God 
as related only to ourselves. Yet every one of them 
has its relations to other lives than our own. An ear- 
nest missionary in Persia comforts herself with these 
thoughts : ‘‘ Norain is coming, and the prices have gone 
up to more than famine prices. ... When I was asking 
the Father the other day to send me some at a price I 
could pay, the thought came to me that one of his poor 
Persian children was needing the money that I was 
thinking so hard of paying, and he has to provide 
for them as well as for me. That reminded me of 
once when, on the journey to Urumia, I was driving 
and had. the reins in my hands, and_I was eating a 
piece of cake, when somehow—I could not understand 


how—it was tossed from my hand to the desert. ! was 
very sorry to lose my cake, till I thought there must 
be one of God's little birds for whom he wanted that 
bit of food. I was glad I could help him provide for 
it. That he guides the planets in their courses, and 
provides for the great ones of his kingdom, does not 
seem wonderful to me, but that he feeds the flies and 
the tiny insects does seem perfectly wonderful and 
beyond comprehension.’’' It is a very great and 
complicated world in which we live, and if only our 
hearts are lamge enough and our faith sufficiently 
high, we shall be able to find some joy in every sor- 
row, and some gain, our own or others’, in every loss. 


x 
When Moderation is Sin 


‘« Moderation in all things,’’ as a guide to con- 
duct has about as much truth in it as have most of the 
Devil's proverbs. Yet many a good man or woman 
who is heartily opposed to the Devil quotes these words 
complacently, in a lazy attempt to justify looseness of 
standards. Toa Christian young man who, in defense 
of his smoking and drinking, expressed his belief in 
universal moderation, the answer was made sharply, 
‘No, you don’t. The man doesn’t live who believes 
in moderation in all things.’’ Upon his protesting, 
he was asked, ‘*Do you believe in moderation in 
pneumonia?’’ ‘*No,’’ was the faltering reply. God 
gave men will-power and independent choice in order 
that they might be free to let entirely alone things that 
tend to disease and death. The man who can’t or 
won't let certain things alone is the most miserable of 


The 


S THE use of tobacco one of the things that helps 
the cause of Christ? Or is it a common accom- 
paniment of much that retards the cause of 

Christ? Is any Christian man in genuine doubt on 
this point? If not, what is our simple duty ? 

Tobacco is used, and used freely, and by great 
numbers, because it is a deadener of sensibilities. 
It helps to take the raw edge off life and feelings. 
It reduces brutal facts to pleasant seemings. ‘Lhe 
cold, hard world is not half so. cold and hard when 
seen through the blue haze of tobacco smoke. To- 
bacco is comforting and soothing, not by bringing 
fresh strength to the physical system, but by numbing 
nerve and brain activity and rendering nerves and 
brain somewhat less conscious. © At its worst, it pro- 
duces nervous depression and prostration. At its best, 
in ordinary, ‘*‘ moderate’’ use, it acts as a narcotic, and 
a narcotic is that which ‘‘ allays morbid susceptibility, 
relieving pain and producing sleep. In poisonous 
doses it [a narcotic] produces stupor, coma, and con- 
vulsions, and in still larger doses death.’’ 

There come crisis times in a man's physical life 
when the administering of a narcotic is the only way to 
save life ; times when, to avert death, pain must be re- 
lieved and sensibility deadened. But is it well to bring 
one’s system, deliberately and voluntarily, into the 
condition when once or several times in every twenty- 
four hours the system cries out for deadening, so that 
the regular use of a narcotic is necessary for peace 
of body and mind? Is it well that the facts and diffi- 
culties of everyday life should seldom be seen in their 
reality, but mostly through the softening unreality of 
pleasant seeming ? Is it well to be normal only when 
we are abnormal? Is any creature on earth more 
miserable than the habitual tobacco-user who cannot 
get at his tobacco? The missing of an ordinary meal 
is not to be compared, in resulting discomfort, with 
the nervous strain of the omitted smoke. Yet food 
strengthens the body ; and no tobacco-user will claim 
that his body is built up by his habit. 


slaves. The man who chooses total abstinence when 
total abstinence is the way of health and life is free 
indeed. Total abstinence from death is better than 
moderation in death. 

Fat 


The Gain of Special Needs 

Only the sorrowing know the blessedness of true 
comfort, and only the weak know the blessedness of 
added strength. One who was. praying that special 
strength should be given t@dear ones who were in 
special need asked, bya slip of the tongue, that 
‘*special needs be sent for their special strength."’ 
The prayer was a good one, even as it stood. We 
may well count it all joy when the blessing of great 
need brings us close to the Father. May God deliver 
us from self-sufficient prosperity ! 


ax 
The Biggest Thing in the World 


There is nothing so big in the world as an in- 
dividual soul who needs your help. The salvation of 
an entire world is a minor matter in comparison. The 
Saviour of the world never hesitated to interrupt his 
preaching to thousands, or his teaching of twelve, or 
his own meditation and planning for his world-con- 
quest, when one needy soul crossed his path and 
claimed his help. The world is going to be won to 
Christ, some day, because Christ puts individual 
service ahead of all other kinds of service. What 
he did, we cannot afford not to do. 


Question of Tobacco 


Are such statements as these only the exaggerated 
indictments of an enemy of mankind's friend the 
**weed’’? As the Editor was working on this issue 
of The Sunday School Times, a letter was laid on his 
desk which proved to be an appeal from a North 
Carolina tobacco company to forswear all other to- 
bacco in favor of his own, The letter opened with 
the inviting sentence, ‘*Do you know what a pipe 
dream is? Let ustell you.’’ But in the course of its 
argument there occurred several statements that are 
suggestive in a line that the tobacco company. proba- 
bly did not intend. In extolling the merits of a 
patented pipe, the company asserts, ‘‘and a pipe is 
the LEAST INJURIOUS [the capitals are as quoted 
method of smoking.’’ Why not ‘‘ most beneficial’’ 
Because even tobacco and pipe merchants know that 
tobacco-using is injurious ; therefore the phrase that 
unconsciously springs from their lips even when they 
want to praise their own wares is ‘‘ least injurious."’ 
They do not claim to offer nourishment, but mini- 
mized injury. 

The North Carolina tobacco company goes on with 
other unconsciously damaging claims, such as that 
certain makes of pipes are undesirable because they 
become ‘‘saturated with poisonous nicotine’’ ; ‘if 
the smoke does not strike the end of the tongue 
(one of the most sensitive centers of the nervous sys- 
term) it is impossible to burn it,’’—therefore with 
this patent pipe ‘‘no nicotine cam reach the mouth to 
poison the system.’’ And a strong plea of this to- 
bacco company is for ‘‘the contented feeling that 
steals over a well-fed man with a lighted pipe.'’ Is 
that a condition that a Christian worker wants to at- 
tain to more or less often during his waking hours 
every day? Does it tend to build up and strengthen 
one in the service of Him wha said, ‘‘ We must work 
the works of him that sent me, while it is day : the 
night cometh, when no man can work.'’ Yet the 


circulars of this tobacco company contain a signed 
testimonial from a Massachusetts clergyman, asserting 
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that he has been a smoker for forty years, and closing 
with the words, ‘* You may count me as a permanent 
customer."’ . ‘= 

‘*Permanent’’: there is one fact in the tobacco 
question that ought to be fairly faced by every boy 
and young man who thinks at all over the matter of 
his personal habits. A business man's sensible dis- 
cussion of the tobacco habit puts the truth in this 
frank way : 

‘When it comes, it comes to stay. Men rarely 
ever abandon it after the twenty-first year. There- 
fore take it for life, or quit it short. If you commence 
it, count that your final decision. . . . Anyhow, let us 
not drop into it by accident, or because some other 
fellow invites it, and then admit, as many a friend of 
mine has done, that.we are caught in a trap of un- 
breakable habit. 

‘« If reason ar< will and manhood are going to have 
anything to do with deciding the matter, there are 
some things that must be thought of. They are the 
disadvantages. All admit that the habit, once 
formed, is a master. What kind of master is it? 

**It is an unclean master. A clean mouth, sweet 
breath, untainted clothes, apartments free from stale 
odor, are hard things for a’ habitual smoker to man- 
age. This point needs no elaboration. But if a 
proof is wanted, I only ask a glance at the floor of the 
smokers’ side of a ferry or the smoking car of a train, 
and a sniff of the atmosphere after a few minutes of 
the crowd's unrestrained enjoyment of the weed, and 
—what is quite as significant—a note of the contrast 
in appearance between the men who crowd these 
places and those who seek cleaner floors and purer air. 

‘« It is an unhealthy master. It corrupts the sense 
of taste, injures the stomach, deadens the sensibili- 
ties, causes cancers and heart troubles. I can count 
half a dozen personal friends at this moment who 
know, on physicians’ authority, that further continu- 
ance of smoking means shortened days, perhaps sud- 
den death. Only one or two, however, have been 
strong enough to give it up. 

«It is an almost immoral master, Not in itself a 
necessary evil, it nevertheless promotes certain asso- 
ciations and leads in certain directions as to otlfer 
habits which are unhealthy to the moral nature. Do 
you know a liquor soaker who is not fond of tobacco? 
Did you ever see a bar-room or prize-fighting or gam- 
bling crowd or rough gang of any kind that was not 
smoking and chewing? To paraphrase a famous re- 
mark by Horace Greeley, ‘All tobacco users are not 
horse thieves, but all horse thieves are tobacco users.’ 
A lad who has learned to handle a cigar with grace 
has made a first-class start on a road that has more 
than one bad stopping-place. If you think that is not 
so, let me ask you whether, if you were an employer, 
and wanted a young man for a position of trust and 
growth, you would select the one with a cigar in his 
mouth, or the one who had decided not to use it. 

‘‘It is a hard master. It is more powertul than 
your judgment and will combined. The old fable, «I 
can stop any time I want to,’ is disproved by the 
earnest attempts of many a strong man you and | 
know.”’ ; 

There is nothing new in all these facts, to smokers. 
Indeed, many a user of tobacco will say that some 
of them are aef facts ; that he has not been hurt by 
his habit, but that he compares favorably in health 
with the best of non-smokers. He fails to recognize 
that that point has not been proved or even tested 
until, as happens to so many men, the question of his 
reserve power is the question that will turn the bal- 
ance for him between life and death. Then it is that 
doctors say of a man, ‘‘ but for his smoking he would 
have pulled through"’ ; or of another man, ‘‘if he 
had been a smoker, he could never have made this 
winning fight."’ 

Yet the real question, after all, is not whether one 
is willing to take his chances, as most men are, 
against ever having to depend for life upon one’s un- 
impaired reserve. Rather it is, has any follower of 
Christ the right to deaden, by an abnormal habit 
from which nature at first revolts, the keenness of 
any of his God-given faculties and powers of sensi- 
tiveness? Can one think of Jesus the man and the 
minister, whose bodily needs wre identical with ours, 
finding relief after an exhausting sabbath at Caper- 
naum in the soothing effects of tobacco? Is that sug- 
gestion irreverent and unthinkable? Why? Why 
more so than for one who is striving to make of his 
body a living sacrifice for that same Christ? What of 
Paul? Would it be possible to conceive of his parch- 
ments as being saturated with tobacco smoke, while 
on them were written the words : ‘‘I buffet my body, 
and bring it into bondage ;"" ‘‘be ye imitators of 


me, even as I also am of Christ." 
There is a vigorous effort being made by some of 
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the earnest Christian women of our land to improve 
the opportunity of the temperance lesson of this sec- 
ond quarter of ‘the year for anti-cigarette teaching in 
the Sunday-school, Thousands of mothers and fathers 
and teachers will welcome this crusade; but there is 
one great difficulty in its way. One who is responsible 
for much of the sanest, most effectively directed tem- 
perance (which includes anti-tobacco) work that is 
blessing our land to-day, says : ‘If we have thousands 
and thousands of little boys smoking cigarettes, there is 
a cause for their having begun the practise. Searching 
for the main cause, it seems to me that the example 
of smoking men is the seed, whose natural harvest is 
our present crop of cigarette-smoking boys."" A 
prominent young Philadelphia physician who is 
striking vigorous blows for purity in American man- 
hood writes : ‘‘ Even though I myself was reared in a 
cloud of tobacco smoke, I must say with all candor 
that the clergyman and the physician appear to me to 
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have less right than any other human being to injure 
and depress the powers loaned to them by the Almighty 
by the use of stimulants and narcotics in even the 
smallest quantities. If these drugs cause harm to 
others, and if influence is an indispensable feature of 
ous daily lives, as we know it to be, then you and I 
cannot explain away our responsibility if we openly or 
secretly submit ourselves to these allies of immorality. 
I again speak strictly as a physician, not as an enthu- 
siast in the crusade against tobacco and alcohol as 
such.’’ Another sentence from the North Carolina 
tobacco company’s circulars reads, ««It's just as good 
for cigarette as for pipe." Of course it is; and “if 
it's good enough for my father or my pastor, it’s good 
enough for me,’’ says Young America. Won't fathers 
and teachers and pastors just think of this as they 
read the articles in this issue of the Times on the evil 
which is dulling and snuffing out the brain and life 


. of much American young-manhood ? 
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To the Memory of Charles Lamb 

A fall from a great height hurts more than does a 
fall of little distance. When a good man sins, and 
sins blackly, the fall hurts the world and his friends 
more than if he were utterly lacking in character and 
strength. This must be borne in mind by those who 
feel about a statement recently published in these 
columns as does an earnest Pittsburg lawyer, who 
writes in protest : 


As one of the thousands of admirers and lovers of Charles 
Lamb I wish to enter my protest against the statement made 
in the ‘‘ Illustration Round-Table"’ on the lesson for March 25 
last that Charles Lamb died a drunkard. The best answer to 
this harsh statement is a quotation from Canon Ainger’s 
** Life of Charlies Lamb" : 

‘**One day in the middle of December, as he was taking his 
usual walk along London Road, his foot struck against a 
stone, and he stumbled and fell, inflicting a slight wound on 
his face. For some days the injury — trifling, and on 
the 22d of the month he writes a cheerful letter to the wife of 
his old friend, re Dyer, concerning the safety of a certain 
book belonging to Mr. Cary, which he had left at her house. 
On the same day, however, symptoms of erysipelas super- 
vened, and it soon became evident that his general health was 
too feeble to resist the attack.. From the first appearance of 
the disease the failure of life was so rapid that his intimate 
friends, Talfourd and Crabb Robinson, did not reach his bed- 
side in time for him to recognize them. ‘The few words that 
escaped the lips while his mind was still unclouded, conveyed 
to those who watched him that he was undisturbed at the 
prospect of death. His sister, happily for herself, was in no 
state to feel or appreciate the blow that was falling. On De- 
cember 27, murmuring in his last moments the names of his 
dearest friends, he passed tranquilly out of life. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday his remains were laid in a deep grave in Ed- 
monton churchyard, made in a spot which about a fortnight 
before he had pointed out to his sister on an afternoon walk as 
the place he wished to be buried.” 

Charles Lamb is one of the last persons one would expect to 
be held up as ‘‘a horrible example."*" The gentle and kindly 
spirit that breathes through all his writings, his beautiful mod- 
esty ana humility, his readiness to forgive an injury, his loyalty 
to his friends, and above all his life of self-sacrifice and heroic 
devotion to his invalid sister, make him one well worthy of our 
respect and emulation. He had his weaknesses, it is true,— 
who of us has not ?-—but in view of the terrible tragedy of his 
life, of the awful burden that he carried so manfully and 
bravely for so many years, it does seem too bad to drag his 
name before the public in this way and in this connection, It 
grieves and pains those who love and honor his memory, and 
gives false impressions to those who are not familiar with the 
story of his life. 


The phrase ‘‘ died a drunkard,’* which was used to 
introduce Lamb’s own warning as published in the 
Times, was misleading, and the Editor regrets that it 
should have been used. The truth seems to be, 
however, that Lamb, having lived a drunkard, died 
without having conquered his terrible habit. The 
paragraph as published was intended to cover the 
habit of his life, not the circumstances of his death. 
That he was addicted to the excessive use of alcoholic 
liquors is common knowledge, and is admitted by 
his biographers. The very beauties of character 
which endeared Charles Lamb to his own and later 
generations throw into all the sharper relief his pitia- 
ble slavery. He was not ‘‘held up as a horrible ex- 
ample’’ save as he held himself up for that very 
purpose. His own warning, from his published 
««Confessions of a Drunkard," is the more terrible 
because of the lovable, aspiring life from which it 
issues. Is it to ‘‘drag his name before the public,"’ 
or ‘to ¢arry out Lamb's own earnest and expressed 
desire in the furthering of his successful effort to help 
others, when The Sunday School Times publishes 
this warning from that great man’s own lips? ‘+The 
waters have gone over me; but out of the black 
depths I would cry out to all those who have seta 
foot in the perilous flood, ‘Would that the youth to 


whom the flavor of his first wine is delicious as the 
opening scenes of life, could look into my desolation, 
and be made to understand what a dreary thing it is 
when a man feels himself going down a precipice 
with open eyes and a passive will—sees his destruc- 
tion and has no power to stop it, and yet feels it all 
the way emanating from himself.'" The bright spot 
in the blackness of such a habit is found in the char- 
acter and unselfishness and strength that prompted 
Charles Lamb -to use his own tragedy for the saving 
of others. To that high effort The Sunday School 
Times is glad to pay tribute, and to lend its influence 
to the wider circulating of his message of life. 


at ; 
What Constitutes a Christian ? ; 


Definitions are helpful if they stimulate to care- 
ful thinking and right living. A definition that ought 
to have results in this line is called for by an Ohio 
pastor, who writes : 

Will you please answer this — in Notes on Open Let- 
ters: ‘‘ What Constitutes a Christian?’’ The occasion for 
this request arises out of a conversation between a pastor and 
a Sunday-school teacher. The point of difference is in regard 
to the duty of uniting with the church: May a person, refined 
and cultured and possessing the qualities of the good Samari- 
tan, yet holding himself aloof from the church, be classed as a 
Christian, and may he he held up before the world as an ex- 
emplary character? 

A Christian is one who bears the name of Christ 
worthily ; and Christ is the only one competent to 
judge of such worthiness. Christ himself said that 
men would be judged and separated, not according to 
their church membership, but according as they had 
or had not served him ; and he strongly implied that 
there would be surprises, in the day of judgment, as 
to who were and who were not his followers. 

There are no duties devolving upon Christians which 
do not devolve equally upon all men. Perhaps one de- 
finition of a Christian would be that he is a man who 
finds in Christ the strength to do the duty that is common 
to all men. Those who have put the matter to the test 
have found that there is everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose, in opportunities both to help and to be 
helped, by uniting themselves loyally and unequivo- 
cally with some local, individual church. They are 
missing rare opportunities if they hold off from doing 
this. Campbell Morgan has given sound advice just 
here, when he names the church as one of the new 
resources of the newly-confessed believer : 

‘«Here you will find the fellowship of sympathy 
and of strength thay you need. Man is made for 
comradeship with man, and the friendships that 
aree purest and brightest and best, are friendships 
formed within the church of Christ. The church can- 
not help you (nor can you help it) as long as you 
stand outside, and criticise it. Join the church, and 
that immediately. Do not wait until you have found 
a church in all details perfect, for if you do, you will 
have to wait till the first morning after the resurrec- 
tion. The principle of’selection is a very simple one. 
Find the church in which you will most easily have 
communion with your Lord, the church in which your 
Spiritual life is likely to be strengthened most. I care 
nothing as to its ecclesiastical polity, nothing as to its 
form of. worship. Neither magnificent ritual nor 
Puritan simplicity should attract you in themselves, 
but the enthroned and glorified Christ ; and wherever 
you find you can come into communion with him in 
worship most easily, there settle."’ 
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By Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Author of “The Historical Geography of the Holy Land” 


HE Herodian fortresses of Palestine are still 
among the most distinctive and conspicuous 
monuments of her long and varied history. 

Every visitor to Jerusalem knows the tower by the 
Jaffa gate, which was one of the towers of his palace. 
Over the country he built a series of forts, of several 
of which the ruins can be identified. Of two which 
were called Herodium one is unknown. It lay upona 
mountain ‘‘ towards Arabia.'’ Another, called Hyr- 
cania, has likewise not been recovered, But we know 
the rest: the second, Herodium, on the Jebel el 
Fureidis, near Bethlehem; Alexandrium, on the 
Horn of Sartaba, above the Jordan valley, east of Nab- 
lus; Machaerus, or Makwar, in Moab; and Masada, 
on the coast of the Dead Sea, south of En-gedi. These 
four have all the same characteristics. They lie on 
the top of stéep, isolated hills. To quote Josephus 
on Machaerus, they ‘‘ outdo by their artificial fortifica- 
tions the means of resistance by which nature has en- 
dowed their sites."’. Their masonry is solid, thorough, 
and enduring ; they are furnished with carefully paved 
approaches, including staircases ; they defy the neces- 
sary dearth of living water upon their lofty positions 
by ample cisterns; and they either commanded a 
main avenue to the land, as Alexandrium did, or, like 
the others, provided their far-seeing builder with suc- 
cessive retreats from the restlessness of the citizens of 
Jerusalem or the displeasure of his Roman lords. 
Some, and probably all, of their sites had been forti- 
fied by earlier rulers. 

Machaerus, or, in its original Semitic form, Mak- 
war, lay to the south of the great cafion now called 
the Wady Zerka Ma‘in, and on the edge of the Mo- 
abite plateau overlooking the Dead Sea. It lies far 
from any main road, and it is difficult of access from 
Judza. But to the Jews, who frequently held Moab 
as far south as the Wady Zerka Ma‘in, it formed a 
useful and perhaps necessary outpost beyond this 
border of their territory, and a convenient and secure 
starting-place for campaigns to the south. The 
pleateau to the east of it is fertile. It covered from 
the south the valuable hot springs and sulphurous 
deposits of Callirrhoe. And it was within sight, and 
probably signaling distance of Masada and the Ju- 
dzan Herodium. For these or for other reasons 
Alexander Jannzus, king of the Jews from 105 to 
78 B.C., fortified the site against the Nabateans ; and 
after it had been given up to the Romans and dis- 
mantled by Pompey’s lieutenant Gabinius, Herod the 
Great ‘‘ thought it worthy of his regard,’’ and rebuilt 
it so strongly that Pliny calls it the second citadel of 
Judza, Jerusalem being the first. Josephus! describes 
the operations of Herod as follows : ‘‘Surrounding a 
large space with walls, he built a city there, from 
which an ascent led up to the summititself. Further, 
he built round the summit a wall, and placed towers 
at the angles, each sixty cubits high. In the middle 
of the enclosure he constructed a palace, most sump- 
tuous in the size and beauty of its apartments, and on 
the most suitable spots he constructed many tanks for 
the holding of water and the plentiful supply of it. 
Besides, he equipped it with a mass of darts and en- 
gines, and arranged for the provision of everything 
which could render its garrison secure against the 
longest siege.’’. This description is incidental to the 
account of its siege by Lucilius Bassus (in A.D, 71 or 
72), when the Romans followed up to it the Jewish 
fugitives from the fall of Jerusalem. The account im- 
plies that a lower city—evidently also fortified, for it 
had gates—lay below the fortress proper; and the 


! Wars, VII, vi, 1, 2. ‘ 





city must have had a considerable population, for 
Bassus slew seventeen hundred of its inhabitants. 

Our present interest with Machaerus belongs to a 
date between its construction by Herod the Great 
and its capture by the Romans. In our Lord’s time 
the borders of Perea, the territory of Herod Antipas 
beyond Jordan, ran just to the south of the fort- 
ress, and when, for the sake of Herodias, Herod 
divorced his wife, the daughter of the Nabatean king, 
she begged to be sent to Machaerus, from which she 
easily escaped to one of her father's camps on the 
banks of the Arnon. There have been found in 
Moab two Nabatean inscriptions of about this date, 
engraved by the commanders’ of such camps. To 
avenge his daughter's wrongs, the Nabatean king de- 
clared war on Herod, who moved south to Machaerus 
to meet him; bringing his new wife Herodias and her 
daughter Salome. Here, according to Josephus, John 
the Baptist was already a prisoner, and here, on the 
king's birthday, Salome, at the bidding of her mother, 
demanded and was granted the Baptist’s head. 

The name Makwar or Makwaar still survives. It 
is applied, not tothe fortress which we will come to 
immediately, but to a series of straggling ruins which 
cover a space about a mile long from north to south, 
and half a mile broad, on the edge of the Moabite 
plateau. They give proof of a large and important 
city. This was surrounded by walls, and there are 
traces of a causeway at the north end leading proba- 
bly towards the hot baths of Baaras or Callirhoe. 
The bulk of the buildings were domestic, but there 
are also the.remains of what must have been public 
edifices. .- The largest of these, called a Keniseh or 
church by the Arabs, is about twenty paces square 
(but probably originally longer), and shows the ruins 
of a semi-circular apse at theeast end. Nowhere did 
I -see.any mortar in the masonry. This, so far as the 
walls-are concerned, is of rubble between two lines of 
large dressed stones—the whole from two to sometimes 
five feet thick. Some of the buildings are vaulted. 
All that lies above ground shows the features common 
to Byzantine towns in Moab. Now the place could 
hardly represent ‘‘the lower town’’ mentioned by 
Josephus as built by Herod below the fortress, for it 
lies away from and above the latter—to which I now 
turn. 

We rode up to Makwar from the Wady Zerka 
Ma‘in, in‘two hours and twenty minutes. We crossed 
the ridge which bounds the wady, descended into the 
head of another, and then climbed a great buttress of 
the plateau to the. north end of the ruins I have de- 
scribed. As we came up this buttress our guide 
pointed out a knoll, in the shape of a truncated cone, 
rising from another buttress on the south, and called 
it Kasr el Meshnekeh, or ‘‘Castle of the Gallows.’’ 
‘«There,’’ he added, ‘‘ John the Baptist was killed.’’ 
I have sént to the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
a photograph of it as it appears from the ruins of the 
Byzantine town. This shows its shape, which re- 
minds one now of 2 camel's saddle, and again of a 
cap ; and I have found in the Arabic lexicons that 
one of the names for the former is Makwar, while 
Mikwar means a royal head-dress of Persian origin. 
But the photograph does not betray the deep valley 








This photograph shows Machaerus from the ruins 
of the Byzantine town. The Kasr el Meshnekceh, or 
** Castle of the Gallows,’’ is the bold hill in the cen- 
ter. The eastern gorge runs between the plateau 
in the foreground and that hill. In the distance 
one can see the dim line of the Judzan range. 


.pas beheaded John the Baptist. 


which lies between the plateau and the hill, nor the 
great valley to the west, and these set the knoll in a 
noble isolation. I have found the description of 
Machaerus by Josephus singularly true to el Meshne- 
keh. ‘*A rocky mound, raised to a very great height 

. it is trenched round on all sides by gorges to 
such a depth that the eye cannot easily reach their 
bottoms... and they are impossible to fill up with 
earth ; for the gorge which cuts it off on the west ex- 
tends sixty stadia, passing into the Dead Sea; and 
on this side the summit of Machaerus easily overtops 
everything else. Although those on the north and 
south fail of the size of this gorge, they are equally 
impassable ; while the gorge on the east [that which 
separates it from the plateau] is not less than one 
hundred feet deep, and is bounded by a hill lying 
over agaist Machaerus."' The distance which Jose- 
phus states to the Dead Sea, sixty stadia, may be 
compared to the two or three hours which we were 
given as the time required to reach the Dead Sea 
coast; and so far as I remember Josephus is right 
in saying that Machaerus overtops all the other 
hills on this side. The whole Judean range was 
visible to us across them, and so, too, Jericho and 
the green ribbon of the wider bed of the Jordan. 
The gorge on the east is much narrower than that on 
the west ; Josephus gives it as ‘‘not less than one 
hundred cubits deep'’ ; we estimated it at over four 
hundred feet from the fortress walls to its bottom. 
Again Josephus is accurate in saying that the valleys 
to the north and south of the fortress, though not so 
deep, are equally impassable. They are not prop- 
erly valleys ; the hill merely sinks north and south to 
the ridge from which it springs. Across this ridge, 
on the north, a trench has been dug in the rock, its 
bottom about one hundred or one hundred and ten 
feet below the fortress walls. On the south the ridge 
is from ninety to one hundred feet below these. The 
knoll is very steep. The ‘‘ascent’’ to the fortress 
which Josephus mentions is as from the south, Here 
a causeway is still almost intact along the ridge, and 
from it there rise to the fortress walls the remains of a 
staircase. 

The summit of the hill, which has evidently been 
leveled, is enclosed within nearly rectangular walls, of 
which a few courses still stand. The north side is about 
fifty-six paces; the south is shorter, about forty-six; the 
west, sixty-seven ; the east, eighty. Traces remain of 
the towers Josephus describes at the angles, and there 
was apparently another lying out from the west wall. 
Down this side there were at least three halls. Near 
the north end much still remains of a large reservoir, 
sunk beneath the surface, but built of stones and 
heavily cemented. The castle wall was four feet 
thick where I measured it. Outside it, and about 
four feet-below it, ran an outer rampart. The masonry 
is quite different from that of the Byzantine town on 
the plateau. It is beautifully constructed, and every- 
where held by mortar, which has outworn the stones, 
and is to-day as hard as modern concrete. 

Kasr el Meshnekeh is therefore the Machaerus, or 
Makwar of Herod, where Josephus adds Herod Anti- 
How sacred the 
ruins of its fortress are to the Christian student ! 

But dear as all these details are for the sake of him 
who once sat and preached to his jailer among them, 
the eye is constantly drawn from their dust to the 
surrounding view. If Herod’s prisoners were per- 
mitted to look beyond the walls, then John had before 
his eyes one of the most tormenting visions ever 
offered to a chafing captive. The immediate neigh- 
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borhood is austere and uncouth, The complicated 
buttresses of Moab sink rapidly by stony slopes and 
precipices to the waters of the Dead Sea, four thou- 
sand feet below, and perhaps five miles away. But 
beyond this wilderness it is nature at her finest that 
you see, and some of the most famous scenes of his- 
tory. The blue sea mirrors the pearl-gray ramparts 
of Judza. Opposite is the green oasis of En-gedi, 
with David's stronghold. To the north, the still 
greener ribbon of the bed of Jordan winds through its 
pale-brown plain, with Jericho just visible across it. 
Above Jericho is the confused mass of the Judzan 
desert, and above this, full in face of the specta- 
tor, the white houses of Bethlehem shine among 
their trees, and Jerusalem herself opens round a 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives. Till I stood upon 
it, | had no idea that John’s prison commanded the 
sacred center of his people's history and all the stage 
of his own career: the temple where he was dedi- 
cated, the deserts in which he was brought up, the 
stream in which he baptized, and the banks and 
shelves on which crowds had gathered to his ministry. 
One cannot help wondering if the second Elijah, as 
he looked down on the site of the translation of the 
first, ever expected his own chariot and horses of fire ? 
Moses, Elijah, and john,—they all passed from earth 
within a few miles of each other in the land of Moab, 
beyond Jordan, over against Beth-Peor. 
GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 
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How the Boys and I Talked Over 
the Earthquake and the Fire 


By Jane Porter Williams 


E FELT sure, the boys and I, that the Great 
Teacher would want us to learn some lessons 
from the mighty earthquake and fire in San 

Francisco. As a teacher in Sunday-school he would 
help us learn the lessons there are in it for us. So, 
with pencil and paper in hand, we wrote our first 
question, ‘‘ Why did God allow it?"’ 

At once we realized that, of the wheat growing 
‘quietly in the sunshine we never thought of asking, 
‘¢Why does God allow it,’’ and of our quiet sleep last 
night no one asked, ‘‘ Why did God allow it?’’ We 
cannot understand all that God allows, but we receive 
from his hand so much good that #s easily recognized, 
that we may well trust that there is good, not so easily 
recognized, in a// that he allows. 

Any number of thoughtless people accept as their 
right the products from beneath the surface of the 
earth,—water, natural gas, coal, iron, copper, gold, 
silver, and even salt, and other things beside, —but 
when a shock comes from beneath the surface of the 
earth they feel themselves wronged by the Power 
from whom they thanklessly receive constz.nt good. 

We talked of how, in commercial dealings, an 
earthquake is called ‘‘an act of God.'’ When it 
conflicts with ‘‘an act of man’’ man says, ‘‘ Why?”’ 

Man builds the sky-scrapers that topple over, and 
he gives scant praise for the ‘‘ acts of God’’ in the 
continuance of the law of gravitation, or in other laws 
of nature that enable him to live, to plan great un- 
dertakings, and to carry them into effect. It is the 
‘¢act’’ that interferes with his own plan that carries 
his thought to God with complaint. 
count our blessings tiil they reach the millions, possi- 
bly we may have, in a lifetime, one such event as 
this earthquake to record. 

‘*Great destruction of property !*' Yes, and we 
can plainly read our lesson in it. Trust not ‘‘on the 
uncertainty of ricaes, but on God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.’’ Then we can see that 
out of the ashes of San Francisco may rise a new city 
better than the old. 

Sorrow and suffering may burn into a life with ter- 
rible effect, but out of the ashes of that which one 
regrets may be built a nobler character, one with 
more strength, durability ; one larger, more useful, 
one with more of helpfulness and sympathy in it. 

‘Sudden death !'" ‘*How dreadful!’ Is lin- 
gering death rather to be chosen? Death is the 
doorway into a new life, through which we all expect 
to pass. Let us so live that we may be ready bravely 
to enter into the new life, a hero in God's sight. 

‘*Watch!"" «*Bezeady!'' These messages are 
writ large in such a sudden calamity. It helps me to 
do my best now, to-day, knowing that to-morrow may 
call me into the beyond. It makes me thoughtful 
and tender to mother, father, brothers, sisters, friends, 
since I know that a sudden parting may soon come. 
Our Father knows we can be helped in this way. 


If we will just 
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Was ever more sympathiy shown for a suffering peo- 
ple? The rulers of Europe have expressed their sor- 
tow. Our own President and Congress have, with 
prompt urgency, appropriated a vast sum of money 
for relief ; business firms and men of wealth have sent 
generous help; men and women, girls and boys, in 
every part of these United States have joined in giv- 
ing money to the homeless people of the wrecked 
city. Near at hand homes have been opened, shelter, 
food, and clothing shared. All this brotherliness and 
love is of more value than even the vanished city. On 
small occasions let us be sure to think and do gener- 
ously for others. 

‘* The terrible fright."’" It must indeed have seemed 
to the fear-stricken people like the Day of Judgment, 
and a day of judgment it really was, for such a day is 
only one when the truth comes out and is fully known, 
and, too, when it is too late to change. The news- 
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papers reported the nobility of many who, in all the 
horror and confusion, gave themselves to helping 
others, directing them, rescuing them. Of these 
there were firemen, policemen, soldiers, citizens, both 
men and women. Good for those noble souls whose 
life-long Aadit of helpfulness, of unselfishness, was 
revealed in that fearful day ! 

But reports came of fiends, whose robbery of the 
dead and injured was not a deliberate, planned deed 
of darkness ; it was simply the result of habit, of envy, - 
dishonesty, and cruelty. The day revealed the char- 
acter.- He that was righteous must still be noble ; he 
that was evil must be what he had made himself, al- 
though the earth was liable to open and swallow him up. 

We will so think, so talk, so act, that nobility and 
purity and unselfishness shall be revealed by any day 
of judgment ! 

Lima, Inp. 






The Anti-Cigarette Movement 
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MEMBER of the Illinois State Legislature who 
voted for the anti-cigarette bill, made the state- 
ment that, ‘‘ Inside of ten years, at the present 

rate of increase of the use of cigarettes by both boys 
and girls, the parents of the children born will be 
themselves imbeciles.’’ 

Statistics show that cigarettes are being manufac- 
tured in increasing billions year by year, and the 
number used can hardly be estimated when one thinks 
of the countless billions which are manufactured by 
the smokers, whose nerveless fingers become expert 
in rolling ‘‘ coffin nails’’ from the bag-tobacco and 
books of cigarette papers. 

The manufacture of the cigarette is shrouded in 
mystery. Judging from the effects and the hold which 
the cigarette gets upon the user, it has been popularly 
supposed that opium was used in the manufacture. 
Chemical analysis of many popular brands has, how- 
ever, failed to discover this drug. But‘all agree that 
the greatest injury comes from the inhalation of the 
smoke, which carries the poison of the nicotine, car- 
bon monoxide and other gases, as well as particles of 
the fine tobacco, to the delicate air-cells of the lungs. 
Boys teach each other the trick of inhalation. 

It came in my way to have an interview with a 
certain man of large interests. He seemed to con- 
sider it a very great joke that the Anti - Cigarette 
League was attempting to combat the cigarette evil. 
‘¢ Don't you know,’’ he said, ‘ that there are millions of 
dollars being made every year from the manufacture 
of cigarettes?’’ He further said that the dividends 
on the stock of the Tobacco Company were in- 
creasing five to ten per cent every year. In a burst 
of confidence he remarked : ‘‘I ought to know, for I 
have heavy holdings. I am making a lot of my 
money from the manufacture of cigarettes. All of us 
rich men are. It is the easiest way there is to make 
money.'’ He advised me to give up the fight, on the 
ground that it was a hopeless undertaking. 

American enterprise has invaded the markets of the 
world with their ‘‘ improved’’ cigarette, which has a 
charm, as well as a deadliness, surpassing anything 
before known. The American brands rapidly dis- 
place any others on the market. Even in cigarette- 
smoking Spain, legislation has been attempted which 
would protect its youth from American cigarettes. 
The wrath of long-suffering Americans is being 
aroused, as is shown by the sweeping legislation that 
has been successfully attempted in various states. It 
is only a question of time when every state will follow 
the lead of Tennessee, Indiana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma in making an outlaw of the cigarette. 

All who are brought in contact with juvenile offend- 
ers are observing the universality of the cigarette 
habit, and a direct relation can be traced between 
cigarettes and the ‘‘moral insanity,’’ which is the 
scientific name of the disease supposed to be respon- 
sible for the increasing, and often shocking, crimes 
which are committed by mere youths. In many 
cases a boy seems to have lost his moral sense, and 
with impunity will lie, steal, and even shoot to kill, 
with no seeming compunction of conscience. The 
cigarette smoker is cowardly, and utterly lacks control 
of the will. The cigarette indulged in leads a boy to 
drink, to drugs, to basest impurity, and to every other 
vice that is known. 

One of the circuit judges in Chicago, familiar with 
the cigarette fiend, says, ‘‘ The: cigarette habit seems 





to demoralize a boy and to take away his moral fiber 
and make him an easy prey to other vices.’’ He 
further said, ‘‘I cannot believe that our law and 
times would tolerate for a. single moment the cigar- 
ette evil if the desolation which it works could be 
fully realized.”’ 

Centennial year (1876) was about the time when 
cigarette smoking began to be observed in the United 
States. Since then the habit has grown rapidly. 
Although scattering work had previously been done by 
the Women's Christian Temperance Union and other 
agencies alert for the protection of child life, the 
present anti-cigarette movement may be said to have 
had its inception in New York city in 1893-4. 
Charles Bulkley Hubbell, a member of the Board of 
Education, seeing the widespread habit among the 
schoolboys, determined to strike the evil a death- 
dealing blow. The popular plan he adopted was to 
appeal to the manliness, good sense, and patriotism 
of the New York schoolboys to abstain from this 
hurtful and debasing habit, at least until they were 
twenty-one years of age. The pledges and a simple 
constitution were printed, and he went from school to 
school, finding no difficulty in interesting the boys 
and securing their pledges. ‘The cigarette must go, 
the public schoolboys say so,’’ was the rallying cry 
which was taken up by the schoolboys in city after 
city where the ‘‘Néw York plan'’ was introduced. 
Within a year 250,000 young Americans were pledged 
members of the Anti-Cigarette League, and in almost 
every city I visit I find some faithful principals and 
teachers who have kept the fires burning from the 
splendid enthusiasm awakened at this time. A num- 
ber of schools in New York city have continued the 
work faithfully with good results. In several schools 
of Boston similar results are seen, notably in the 
Phillips school, built on the site of the birthplace of 
Wendell Phillips. For ten years Headmaster Mars- 
ton and his faithful assistant, Miss Whitney, have 
kept up the organization of an Anti-Tobacco League, 
and have sent out hundreds of young Americans, 
of a noble type of manhood, owing largely to the 
inspiration gained in their school life. 

On one Sunday afternoon I was invited to address 
the Newsboys’ Union of Boston, and somewhat to 
my surprise, and much to my gratification, the young 
secretary arose at the close of my address and offered 
a well-written and strongly-worded anti-cigarette reso- 
lution. Seeing my surprise the young president said, 
‘*Perhaps the speaker does not know that many of 
the newsboys ‘who are members of the Union are 
Phillips School boys, and Phillips School boys do 
not smoke."" : . 

If thqusands of public schools would duplicate the 
work being done by some, the tide would soon turn 
against cigarette smoking and use of tobacco in every 
form by boys. A race of men would be on their way 
to power who would understand the meaning of self- 
control. Self-indulgence in childhood leads to ruin. 
The four million drug fiends which our free nation 
boasts to-day show the trend of things. 

The prejudices of some nationalities are aroused by 
pressing the temperance question. In fighting the 


cigarette no such difficulty is encountered. Advo- 
cates of personal liberty who insist upon their beer 
will join most heartily in an anti-cigarette movement. 
Users of tobacco in other forms bérate the cigarette, 
and even adult cigarette smokers are often earnest in 
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their efforts to prevent their use by boys. All decent 
elements find common fighting ground in attacking 
the pledge of the Anti- 
Cigarette League seems to arouse the heroic in a 
boy as nothing else does. Experience has proved 
time after time that if teachers, ministers, and other 
leaders will enter with spirit and enthusiasm into 
anti-cigarette work, every boy can be reached. 

A Chicago principal in the stock yards district told 
of a circumstance showing the ethical value of the 
work of the League. Almost every boy. had been a 
tobacco user. Dealers sold ‘‘ plug’’ tobacco in penny 
sticks to the school children, and the cigarette habit 
was raging when the organized League work began. 
In a year’s time the habit had become so unpopular 
that only three cases were reported in a year. ‘‘Is it 
right ?’’ was the test put to everything by these little 
stock-yardarians. Whén marbles were ‘‘ripe’’ the 
first spring of the activity of the League the question 
arose as to whether playing marbles for keeps was 
gambling. The principal declined to express an 
opinion, but suggested that, as the next Friday was 
the regular monthly Anti-Cigarette meeting, the mat- 
ter be made subject of debate. This was done, 
and it was decided that playing marbles for keeps 
was the first step and led directly to gambling. 

There is much room for originality in anti-cigarette 
work, The simplest plan, and one which can be 
adopted by any church, is to enlist the boys and girls 
in the Sunday-school, and have at least a quarterly 
rally, with good speakers and anti-cigarette recitations 
and: songs. .+-A°debate always adds interest to a pro- 
gram: The ‘‘ Lincoln Guafd"’ and «« Willard Circle’’ 
plan can be adopted by any class wishing to hold 
meetings and do specific work. Full information will 
be sent on receipt of a stamp by the National Anti- 
Cigarette League, 1119 Woman's Temple, Chicago. 

CHICAGO. 
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Anti-Cigarette Points for Teachers 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


** T DO not wonder that boys smoke cigarettes,’’ 
declared an Illinois judge in an address before 
a Men’s Sunday Evening Club. This judge 
has made a record of success in juvenile court work, 
and had:been invited to give an account of his meth- 
ods with youthful law-breakers. 

*«In juvenile court work, the hardest obstacles we 
have to overcome are the. eyil consequences arising 
from cigarette-smoking. When persons of immature 
years become addicted to the use of cigarettes and 
tobacce, it affects their physical, mental and moral 
conditions. A youthful, confirmed cigarette-smoker 
soon becomes absolutely irresponsible morally, while 
he is weakened physically and mentally. It is almost 
impossible to reform such a person.”’ 

Then, squarely facing his audience in which were 
hundreds of men whose votes had elected him, and 
whose future ‘votes would be necessary for a re-elec- 
tion, this judge aimed straight words at them : 

‘«But I do not wonder that boys smoke cigarettes. 
Consider the real meaning of the word itself—‘cigar- 
ette.’ It means,—a little cigar. Boys are great imi- 
tators. They imitate men. And so long as they see 
big men smoking big cigars, it is but natural that 
these little fellows should imitate them by smoking 
‘dittle cigars,’ or cigarettes.’’ 


Why One Superintendent Stopped Smoking 

A Sunday-school superintendent made the following 
confession at a county Sunday-school convention : 

‘«I used to'smoke, It was a pleasure that I thought 
did no harm.to me or any one else, and I believed I 
had a fight to the enjoyment. Then one day I 
stopped, and here is the reason :— 

‘‘ A widowed woman, the mother of two lively boys in 


‘my school, hurried into my store one morning, walked 


| ever they got a chance. 


straight up to me, and handed me a handful of cigar- 
ettes. I stared, and she explained :— ‘They drop- 
ped out of Joe's and Billy’s pockets a little while ago, 
when I was mending their clothes. When I asked 
what cigarettes in* their pockets meant, they both 
owned up to liking cigarettes, and smoking them when- 
I talked to them about the 
hurt it would do them, and what do you think they 


said? They toid me they didn’t mean to keep on 


| change from cigarettes to cigars. 


with cigarettes always. As soon as they grew bigger, 
and could earn money, and afford it, they would 
«« And cigars are all 
right’’ said my boys. ‘*Good men smoke cigars—lots 
of them. Why Ma, Mr. Wilson, our superintendent, 
smokes cigars ; and Mr. Wilson's sure a good man, 
ain't he ?"’ 

‘* «Mr. Wilson’ went on that mother, ‘I'm doing my 


- a worthy people. 
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best, trying to train my two fatherless boys to be good 
men,.and you've helped me many a time by the good 
teaching you’ ve given them as their superintendent. 
They trust you, and admire you, and they think it's 
all right for them to smoke, if a good man like you 
smokes. - Now I don’t want my boys to smoke cigar- 


‘ettes ; but when I talk that way to them, they point to 


your smoking as if that settled the matter. I didn’t 
know what to say or to do ; but it seemed best to come 
over and tell you piainly exactly how it was. I feel 
sure you want to help, and not to hinder, every boy 
in your school ; and I believe you would be as willing 
to teach them by your example, as you are to teach 
them by your good words.’ ’ 

- «Well, -I was wanting a smoke that minute ; but 


‘the thought of that mother trying to grow two boys 
‘into two good men, and being hindered by any habit 


of mine, settled the thing. The cigar-box that stood 
handy went into the stove. ‘Tell Joe and Billy’ I 
said, ‘that Mr. Wilson has quit smoking.’ And quit 
I did. Since that day, no boy has been able to point 
to my example as his excuse for smoking cigarettes or 
anything else."’ 
From a High School Principal 

«* Yes, I have smoked, but I don't do it now. 


not think a man in my profession should smoke. 
‘** My principal reason for making a fight on cigar- 


I do 
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ettes is this :—I know that the habit not only causes a 
deterioration of the mind, but it breeds a low moral 
tone. This is not conjecture. My obsérvation has 
been extensive. I know the cigarette sot. He is a 
constant source of annoyance, reeking with the odor, 
and making himself an offensive nuisance. He is a 
menace to the school.’ 

‘When one of the boys is convicted of smoking 
while under my jurisdiction, I suspend him. The 
Board passed a formal resolution supporting me, and 
authorizing me to use any reasonable means—includ- 
ing suspension—to prevent the practise. t 

‘*It is encouraging that some of the boys respond 
to a reasonable presentation of the undesirable char- 
acter of the habit. I could cite one conspicuous re- 
form in this school ;—the boy is so changed (from a 
cigarette sot) that you would not know him for the 
same boy he was last fall.’’ 


Testimony Of An Employment Bureau 

One Employment Bureau requires a written answer 
to this question : ‘‘ Do you smoke cigarettes?’' The 
head of the Bureau writes : ‘We know of no habit 
so strong in its tendency to blight the intellect of ‘our 
young men as that of smoking cigarettes. Our best 
positions are not filled from the ranks of cigarette 
smokers,”’ 
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How Jesus Taught marin’¢. Brumbaugh 


VII. The Central Aim in Teaching 








ESUS as a teacher visioned the education of the 
will as his supreme purpose. In this he de- 
parted from the ttraditions of his own people 

and from the current theories of education then chal- 
lenging attention throughout that great empire in a 
province of which he first looked up to the stars. 
Modern education has from time to time imagined 
itself progressive by suppressing or eliminating the 
will in education. But such efforts are only sporadic 
and ephemeral. They that affect to think that way 
really do not think. They coin words in which to 
bury their ignorance. There zs a will. It is the soul 
in action. Will energizes thought, and points all 
thought to ends in conduct. All the processes of 
education are illumined and illuminating only as they 
trend to the training of the will. Jesus is the great 
will-trainer of the ages. With him all else is inci- 
dental. This is essential. ‘* Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven."’ 

We have centered our efforts for so long upon the 
informing of the intellect with facts that we have not 
yet learned how to train the will, how to coin in the 
soul the currency of right conduct, which is character. 
We still imagine that education is the storing of the 
mind with such scraps of knowledge as we have been 
led to regard ds of worth in life. Jesus had no time 
to build the things that perish,—‘‘ knowledge, it shall 
be done away.’’ He was busy with the development 
in each soul of that sum of services which discipline 
the soul for usefulness in life, and especially for com- 
panionship with God forever. 

He had no patience with that unworthy view of 
education which in some manner narrows the results 
of the educational process to expression in felicitous 


phrases. He expressly declares against any such. 


thing. He condemns the scribes and Pharisees, not 
because they were loyal to Moses, but because their 
loyalty was a weak pretense. ‘‘ They’ say, and do 
not."” This is a masterful analysis of just what is 
fundamentally bad in so much of all that we call edu- 
cation. We think it, we say it, we do not do it.- So 
long as we lay dominant stress upon thought, we 
shall remain a theoretic people. So long as we lay 
stress upon the expression of clear thought in felici- 
tous language, we shall remain, as did the sophists, a 
specious people. But when we push all the fine dis- 
ciplines of the mind into noble acts, we shall become 
Just as in the tree, stem and foliage 
and flower are glorified in the fruit, so by our fruits— 
our deeds—shall we be known. Impression com- 
pletes itself in expression. This expression is signifi- 
cant only as it is the truth. In the realm of the 
higher life, this truth is conduct. It is the law of 
God enacted in deeds of unselfish service. 

The business of the true teacher is to push ail sub- 
jective vision into objective deeds. The only way to 


honor the truth is to live it. Let us press this life- 
principle steadily upon our pupils, citing the number- 
less examples of it found in the teachings of Jesus. 

If you note carefully the discussion here presented 
you will see that no attempt is made to deny the 
value of right intellectual ideals. On the contrary 
these are of immense value. But they are not enough. 
These splendid refinements of the intellect are a part, 
not the whole, of the process. They are important, 
but not comprehensive. They are initial, not ulti- 
mate. elements of the best in great teaching. The 
ideal of the sculptor must be carved in flawless Carrara; 
the ideal of the painter must glow in tbe colors of the 
canvas ; the ideal of the poet must sweep forth in 
rhyme and meter ; the ideal of the musician must be 
coined in undying harmony ; the ideal of the teacher 
must be made actual in the conduct of his pupils’ 
lives. Thus always the ideal, which is the highest 
intellectual process, must be realized, made real, in 
some form of expression, which is the highest voli- 
tional process. 

And the joy of the process is in its perfectness. 
Skill is joyous. To achieve, to do, to attain—that is 
most glorious. What emotion must sweep the soul 
that actualizes its ideals ! I count that Jesus had su- 
preme joy in his teaching because he had supreme 
skill, His aim was not to secure professing followers, 
but achieving followers. His power as a teacher 
made disciples—doers—of the truth. If we attain to 
skill in teaching we welcome the hour when we may 
teach. We shall, of course, approach the class with 
a due sense of the responsibility. But we shall carry 
in our spirits that holy rapture which is an expression 
of the consciousness of power. 

When Jesus taught, his soul was aflame with sacred 
joy. To him teaching was opportunity. He never 
shirked nor dreaded its hours as do those whose 
equipment is unworthy or whose power is restricted. 
Teacher, like Jesus, lift your soul by discipline and 
communion to the joy-point! Then will your teach- 
ing be with power ; and remember that this splendid 
equipment is an adequate guaranty of success in the 
most holy of efforts,—that of training the will of a 
child to do God's will. 


Questions and Suggestions 


1. Define the soul, the intellect, the will. 

2. Study once again the relation between the intellect 
and the will. 

3. Why do some teachers omit a consideration of the 
will ? . 
Which is easier, to know or to do? 

. Explain how character is an expression of the will. 
. Why does Jesus lay so much stress upon the will? 
. How would you define education ? : 

. Point out the relation between ideals and conduct. 
. What is the pedagogic value of ideals ? 

10. How does joy arise in teaching ? 
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: How to Make It Successful 





A Giving Campaign 


Present a good cause for the pupils’ poet, and pre- 
pare a strong campaign for reaching a definite amount, and 
see if the school doesn’t come up to your expectation. The 
pastor of the First Christian Church of Steubenville, Ohio, 
the Rev. Henry Herbert Moninger, planned such a cam- 
paign for his school of about}six hundred members. As 
a result Se6} wes raised on Children’s Day among the 
twenty-one classes of the school. The pastor’s Bible class 
raised $249 of this. Incidentally, this is a fine workin 
class of over two hundred members, which raised $508 
during the previous year, more than half of which was 
given to missions, and fifty-three members united with the 
church in six months, is class supports an orphan in 
India. Mr. Moninger writes as follows as to his methods 
in securing so large an offering : 

**Many things working together made our Children’s 
Day what it was. 

**1, The school is in fine working order. 

**2, We talked Children’s Day for many weeks previous. 

** 3. Had two objects in mind,—one at home, and one 
for foreign missions. ; 

**4. We apportioned each class, thus giving them some- 
thing definite. Our school is divided into halves,—one half 
red, one half blue. The apportionment was made in such 
a way that each side would be even if each class reached 
exactly its apportionment. The red and blue plan is too 
long to explain here, and no doubt you are acquainted 
with it anyhow. 

‘*5. My class, which is composed of married people, 
gave quite liberally. About $100 was pledged previously 
for a Bible-school mission. 

‘*6. We are supporting a native minister in Osaka, 
Japan, and that creates a genuine missionary spirit.’’ 


. 
Who Observes Children’s Day ? 


Asa rule Children’s Day is observed on the second Sun- 
day in June by all the large denominations which do not 
hold strictly to the Christian Year. This year the day 
occurs on June 10, Many Lutheran churches make so 
much of Whitsunday that the children’s celebration would 
come this year on that day, June 3. On this Sunday in 
the Church Year they have their confirmation services, 
Children’s Day comes on Trinity Sunday this time. In 
the Protestant Episcopal Church the Sunday-schools have 
so recently had their celebrations—on Easter Day—that 
there is little attention given to Children’s Day. Still 
there are Sunday-schools that have ‘‘ Floral Sunday ”’ 
about this time. One of the largest Episcopal Sunday- 
day-schools in the diocese of Pennsylvania has for years 
observed the equivalent of Children’s Day in this way. 


% 
If You Do Not Print Your Own Program 


Ready-made services are very popular to-day, as is at- 
tested by the scores of programs issued for Children’s 
Day by forty or more denominational or private publishing 
houses, some of whose advertising announcements will be 
found in this week’s issue; and recent issues, of The Sunday 
School Times. Write to your own denominational house, 
or to advertisers whJSe announcements you will find on 
another page of this issue. 


Make it a Commencement Day 


I presume that I was one of the first, if not the first, to 
_ advocate the use of Children’s Day as a Commencement 
Day, but I should not endorse the idea of the promotion 
from department to department taking place at that time. 
This transfer ought to be left until the fall, or as soon as 
the day-schools have opened for the fall term. 

I have advocated the use of Commencement Day being 
on Children’s Day for the following reasons : 

It comes at the end of the working months of the year, 
as the fall, winter, and spring quarters are generally looked 
upon as the best seasons for work, There are exceptions 
to this where the schools close in the winter, but even 
there it is three and not four quarters that count for the 
working period. 

Because in the majority of schools it comes at the end of 
the working period, the pupils are in their places in the 
school, and it is a proper time for recognition. 

It gives a purpose to Children’s Day which dignifies the 
program, and while the offering can be used for the pur- 
poses for which the particular denominational board states, 
yet in these days when we desire the Sunday-school to be 
considered a place for all we need to be careful to make 
such a day of service to the whole school. 

lhe use of Children’s Day as a recognition day, 7/ the 
promotion must immediately follow, is objected to on the 
ground that the new teachers and new pupils come together 
at a time when both may be irregular in attendance. 

lhe fact that a special printed program is used by many 
schools for the Children’s Day makes it possible to use the 
same program to give the list of pupils in each department 
who have done the required weik of the department, thus 


giving the information to the homes and the church, and 
saves the cost of printing another p m, This is an item 
that would count with many.—A/rs. /. Woodbridge Barnes, 
‘Newark, N. J. we 


Inviting Them All to Become Members 


The time is ripe for the pastor and superintendent to 
join hands in using the rtunity afforded by Children’s 
Day to call urgently on the members of the congregation 
of the church to co-operate in the work of the teaching ser- 
vice of the church. his is done in many schools, and as a 

eneral invitation is given to the people to attend the Chil- 
Senta Day services, some such a word may be printed on 
the prene as the following from the omy United 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg to the men o 
gation : 





SHADYSIDE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
SABBATH SCHOOL 


PITTSBURG, June 5, 1904. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

We again appeal to you in behalf of the Bible 
study euntie oF our church, and ask your co-operation in 
building up this department of our work. We will not 
be satisfied until all our members and adherents, young 
and old, are enrolled in some department of our Sunday- 
school. ; 

We desire specially at this time to call the attention of 
the men of this congregation to the men’s class, which is 
one of our most encour ing features, and of which Mr. 
H. Walton Mitchell is the leader. ‘The lessons are con- 
ducted so that all may participate, and an instructive and 
profitable hour is spent in the general discussion of the 
subject. The enrolment has now reached about twenty- 
five, but it should be not less than one hundred. Will 
you not aid us in securing this number, and avail your- 
selves of the advantages of this class by your presence at 
g.30 Sabbath morning ? 

Faithfully yours, 
J. K. MCCLURKIN, 
Pastor. 


T. J. GILLESPIE, 
Superintendent. 


Our School Motto 


Gather the people together, men, and women and chil- 
dren, and thy stranger that is within thy gates, that they 
may hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lord your 
God, and observe to do all the words of this law.—Deut. 
31: 12. 
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Preliminaries for the Teachers’-Meeting 


The teachers’-meeting is the proper place to start the 
preparation for the Children’s Day observance. This mat- 
ter should not be left for the superintendent to manage 
alone, but every teacher ought to bear a portion of the re- 
sponsibility for a successful day. The opinion of each 
teacher may be secured as to what the school should do 
on Children’s Day. This is done by the Chester Hill 
Methodist Episcopal School of Mount Vernon, New York, 
of which William A. Stoney is superintendent. It will be 
noticed from the following matter sent out on a postal card 
that a number of other questions were to be considered 
which have a bearing on the school’s efficiency about 
Children’s Day time : 





ON AT THE 
Children’s Day. Regular Monthly 
WANTED Annual Outing. Meeting 
= | New ‘Teachers, OF THE 
Library. Sunday-School 
Our Church Debt. Board 
YOUR Teachers’ -Meeting for gen 
pm AAD, the Study of the Lesson. 


Chester Hill 
M. E. Church, 
MT. VERNON, N. ¥., 


At the Church, 
Monday Evening, 
April 1, 8 P. M. 


Length of Session. 

The Management. 

Absent Scholars. 

New Singing Books. 

Use of Bibles in the 
School. 


OPINION 
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* 
A Place for the Cradle Roll Babies 


Much should be made of the Cradle Roll babies in the 
Children’s Day exercises. The parents should be called 
upon to make a point of bringing the little ones out, and 
special seats will of course be reserved for them. In St. 
John’s Reformed Church of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, a 
prominent place on the program is given the little ones. 
The pastor, the Rev. V. W. Dippell, thus describes the 
occasion: ‘*On our Children’s Day we used, as is cus- 
tomary in our school, one of the regularly printed services 
sent out by the Sunday-school Board of our church. We 


never allow ourselves to be bound down to the actual de- 


mands of the program, but change it to suit our own needs. 
The committee used almost everything in the service, but 
substituted for one of the regular primary hymns another 
taken from the ‘ Primary School Hymnal,’ which is espe- 
cially suited to Cradle Roll purposes : 


*** Thank God for little children, 
His gifts of tender love ; 
God bless the little children, 
And watch them from above, 


REFRAIN. 
“**We welcome, welcome gladly, 
These little ones who come, 
Their names shall now be written 
Within our Sabbath home,’ etc, 


** This little song was sung by about a dozen little ones 
on a platform in fall view of the entire audience. Just 
previously seven little ones were baptized by the pastor. 
As soon as the mothers and fathers and sponsors had taken 
their places this hymn was sung, and during the singing of 
this hymn little cradles filled with flowers were eoner to 
all of the members of the Cradle Roll. The committee 
had sent out special cards of invitation to the parents, the 
names of whose children we had on this roll. The result 
was most gratifying. With little expense and some labor 
we had the pleasure of having the largest Children’s Day 
audience we ever had. The little cradles were procured 
from dealers in town. Some, though not all, were bought 
at the Five and Ten Cent Store. They were passed to 
their owners (the name being attached to each cradle) by 
the little ones of the primary school.’? 


© 
For a Historical Talk 


The question of the origin of Children’s Day may never 
be settled, but until it is the Times will always have in- 
quiries as to the history of the day. To aid speechmakers, 
it may be said that the Rev. W. F. McMillen, 1008 Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building, Chicago, has gath- 
ered much valuable information on the subject in a five- 
cent booklet entitled, ‘‘ Children’s Day: Its History, 
Relation to the Church, and the Spread of the Kingdom,” 
This material has been revised by Mr. McMillen and 
brought up to date. 

% 


How the Bible Class May Take Part 


A good way for a Bible class to observe Children’s Day 
is by bringing new children into the Sunday-school on that 
day. An adult class of a hundred members by concerted 
movement could doubtless increase the Sunday-school 
membership by another hundred if it made a special 
effort. Some one in-the neighborhood of a member’s 
home could usually be found out of Sunday-school, and 
this might be a first effort in winning a soul for ‘‘ Christ 
and the church.’’ It can be done,—you can do it. 


% 
Help for the Primary Teacher 


No great amount of time should be spent in specially 
rehearsing a program for this day, as it is better to select 
the exercises from what the children have been using in 
their department from Sunday to Sunday. Let it be a 
children’s service rather than a show-off program. 

Form the children into a procession, singing as they 
march to the platform. With flowers in their hands we 
are reminded of that grand march of the children when 
Christ made the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. We 
take for our theme in these opening exercises, ‘‘ Jesus and 
the Children.’’ The services open by singing the 


‘*Church Bells.”’ 

(Song Stories for the Sunday-School.) 

Sing or recite ‘‘ The Lord is in His Holy Temple.” 

Prayer, pastor. 

Prayer Song, children. ° 

First child: And they brought unto him also infants that 
he would touch thetn ; but when his disciples saw it they re- 
buked them. But Jesus called them unto him and said, 

All; Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God. 

Second child: And he took them up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them, and blessed them. 

All: We love him because he first loved us. 

Third child: Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child shall in nowise 
enter therein. ; 

Song, ‘* Sweet Story.” 

These exercises take about fifteen minutes of time, and a 
short program follows. Last year the pastor gave an in- 
teresting illustrated sermon to the children on the child-life 
of David, using the pictures from the lesson picture roll. 

A chorus choir of boys and girls adds very much to these 
services. 

Choose familiar hymns, and the music will be the better 
for it. 

During the taking of the offering at the close of the serv- 
ices the children assembled on the platform and sang an 
offering hymn, and then dismissed the audience by singing 
the ‘* Mizpah.’’— Grace Wood, Traer, Jowa. 
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LESSON 8 MAY 20. DEATH OF JOHN THE: BAPTIST 


Mark 6 : 14-29. (May be used as a temperance lesson. Read Matt. 14: 1-12; Luke g: 7-9.) Memory verse: 20 
Golden Text: Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.—Eph. § : 18 





COMMON VERSION 


14 And king Herod heard of him; (for his 
name was spread abroad :) and he said, That 
John the Baptist was risen from the dead, and 
therefore mighty works do shew forth them- 
selves in him. 

15 Others said, That it is Elias. And oth- 
ers said, That it is a prophet, or as one of the 
prophets. 

16 But when Herod heard ¢hereof, he said, 
It is J ohn, whom I beheaded : he is risen from 
the dead. 

17 For Herod himself had sent forth and 
laid hold upon John, and bound*him in prison 
for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip's wife : 
for he had married her. 

18 For John had said unto Herod, It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife. 

19 ‘Therefore Herodias had a quarrel against 
him, and would have killed him ; but she could 
not: 

20 For Herod feared John, knowing that he 
was a just man and a holy, and observed him ; 
and when he heard him, he did many things, 
and heard him gladly. 

2t And when a convenient day was come, 
that Herod on his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, high captains, and chief estates of 
Galilee ; 

22 And when the daughter of the said Hero- 
dias came in, and danced, and pleased Herod 


AMERICAN REVISION 


14 And king Herod heard thereof; for his 
name had become known: and ' he said, 
John the Baptizer is risen from the dead, and 
therefore do these powers work in him. 15 
But others said, It is Elijah. And others 
said, /¢ is a prophet, even as one of the proph- 
ets. 16 But Herod, when he heard ¢hereo/, 
said, John, whom I beheaded, he is risen. 
17 For Herod himself had sent forth and laid 
hold upon John, and bound him in prison for 
the sake of Herodias, his brother Philip's 
wife ; for he had married her. 18 For John 
said unto Herod, It is not lawful far thee to 
have thy brother's wife. 1t9 And Herodias 
set herself against him, and desired to kill 
him ; and she could not ; 20 for Herod feared 
on knowing that he was a righteous and 

oly man, and kept him safe. And when he 
heard him, he * was much perplexed ; and he 
heard him gladly. 2: And when a convenient 
day was come, that Herod on his birthday 
made a supper to his lords, and the * high 
captains, and the chief men of Galilee; 22 
and when ‘the daughter of Herodias herself 
came in and danced, 5she pleased Herod and 





COMMON VERSION 


and them that sat with him, the-king’said unto 
the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, 
and I will give #¢ thee. 

23 And he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of me, I will give ¢¢ thee, unto the 
half of my kingdom. 

24 And she went forth, and said unto ‘her 
mother, What shall I ask? And she said, The 
head of John the Baptist. ~ 

25 And she came in straightway with haste 
unto the king, and asked, saying, 1 will that 
thou give me by and by in a charger the head 
of John the Baptist. 

26 And the king was exceeding sorry; yet 
for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes which 
sat with him, he would not reject her. 

27 And immediately the king sent an execu- 
tioner, and commanded his head to be brought: 
and he went and beheaded him in the prison, 

28 And brought his head in a charger, and 
gave it to the damsel: and the damsel gave it 
to her mother. 

29 And when his disciples heard of ##, they 
came and took up his corpse, and laid it in a 
tomb. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


them that sat at meat with him ; and the king 
said unto the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever 
thou wilt, and I will give it thee. 23 And he 
sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
me, I will give it thee, unto the half of my 
kingdom. 24 And she went out, and said 
unto her mother, What shall I ask? And she 
said, The head of John the Baptizer. 25 And 
she came in straightway with haste unto the 
king, and asked, saying, I will that thou forth- 
with give me on a platter the head of John the 
Baptist. 26 And the king was exceeding 
sorry ; but for the sake of his oaths, and of 
them that sat at meat, he would not reject 
her. 27 And straightway the king sent forth 
a soldier of his guard, and commanded to 
bring his head: and he went and beheaded 
him in the prison, 28 and brought.his head on 
a platter, and gave it to the daffisel ; and the 
damsel gave it to her mother. 29 And when 
his disciples heard thereof, they came and 
took up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 


1 Some ancient authorities read ¢hey. * Many ancient authorities read did many things. 8 Or, mili- 
tary tribunes Gr. chiliarchs. Some ancient authorities read Ais daughter Herodias. *% Or, it 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


MAN who chooses to do wrong cannot choose 
the wrong that he would do. His choice of 
wrong that he likes will force him to the doin 

of wrong that he hates. The deliberate, continu 
choice of any wrong leads a man helplessly to the 
doing of almost every wrong. Our only assurance 
that we shall not some day do a wrong from which 
our whole nature revolts is our refusal to-day to do 
the wrong that is pleasant. Our only safety from 
future unwilling bondage to sin is present free-will 
bondage to righteousness. To decline the latter is to 
make sure of the former. ° 
Not many of us really believe this truth, when it 
comes down to applying it to ourselves. We believe 
it of the other fellow; we believe it as a ‘ general” 
truth; but that we are really in danger of some revolt- 
ing tragedy of sin in our own life because of that 
‘‘slip” that we made yesterday, or this letting down 
of our highest standard that we are contemplating for 


to-day,—that isn’t ss Vet it zs ssible, 
awfully possible; and if you can so teach this lesson 
as to make this truth a living, controlling force in your 


upils’ lives, you will have done a great work next 
unday. It is worth doing; but you must believe 
this truth yourself first. 

It will be well to start by stating the truth in some 
such way as is suggested in the opening paragraph 
of this article. Make it so clear that your pupils will 
understand just what you mean by it, and follow with 
the practical turn of the second paragraph. If they 
challenge the truth and express doubt of its invariable 
application, so much the better for the interest and 
teaching-opportunity of the lesson. Then ask them 
to consider with you the case of a man who was 
trapped by doing two wrong things that he liked into 

| ry a third wrong which was the last thing in the 
world that he wanted or intended to do,—the one 
thing that he had distinctly and deliberately deter- 
mined of to do. 

Make yourself familiar with the rapid and pregnant 
course of events that followed last Sunday’s healing 

| of the Gerasene demoniac, by reading Mark 5 : 21 to 
6: 29, using also Matt. 14: 1-12. An admirable way 
to get the full account in a single uninterrupted read- 
ing is to use an interwoven Gospels, such as the 
little book ‘* His Life” presents (20 cents), or Henry 
Frowde’s ‘‘The Life, Teaching, and Works of the 
Lord Jesus Christ” (gocents). A teacher who makes 
a practise always of reading the lesson from these 
little books will get a fuller, better grasp of the 
material than can readily be gotten in any other 
way. After mastering the biblical material yourself, 
you will find a graphic, sketchy narrative of these 
crowded events in the first six paragraphs of Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ article, and a brief statement cover- 
ing the same ground in Professor Riddle’s first para- 


graph. 

otice Dr. Dunning’s wise counsel (in his second 
paragraph) to bear in mind that you have two things 
to do: the teaching of a tremendously powerful 


temperance lesson, and the pointing out of the far- 


reaching effect of this incident on the work of Jesus. 
The latter is made clear by Dr. Dunning in his third 
paragraph. 

Thus you will be prepared to tell a story full of in- 
terest, while holding closely to your definite plan and 
purpose for this Jesson. Give the class a glimpse of 
all that intervened between last week’s lesson and 
this, and in this way explain how rn A Herod 
(‘‘king”’ by courtesy—see Riddle on v. 14) an to 
hear about Jesus. The question as to why Herod 
should have thought that Jesus was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead brings you to the promised ac- 
count of the man who trapped himself by doing two 
wie things into doing something he didn’t want 
to do. ; 

The first of these two wrongs was Herod's desert- 
ing of his rightful wife and marrying of another man’s 
wife, Herodias (see Professor Riddite's fourth para- 
graph, on ‘‘ Persons"), John the Baptist was courage- 
ous enough to rebuke Herod for this, which incurred 
Herodias’ deadly hatred, though Herod himself re- 
spected John, and carefully kept him out of harm's 


way. 

The second wrong was the kind of birthday supper 
that Herod gave, with its intemperance. Crafty 
Herodias knew that Herod would be half-drunk, and 
based her plot onthat. Wine did for Herod just what 
it may be confidently counted upon to do for men 
always,—it robbed him of ordinary common sense. 
That was all that Herodias needed, and her plot 
worked. Before the evening was over Herod found 
himself neatly trapped into being the murderer of 
John the Baptist,—the one thing that he had been 
sure would never come to pass, 

And that is the kind of ending that-goes with every 
true story of a man who chooses to do wrong persist- 
ently. He begins by choosing his wrong; he ends 
by doing whatever wrong chooses for him. There is 
no such thing as a strong bad man. A bad man’s 
strength is puny weakness before the grip of the 
evil that he has chosen. 

And physical wrong means spiritual wrong. The 
use of wine and tobacco hurts our bodies, and means 
weakness ; total abstinence from them means strength. 
This second quarter’s temperance lesson is being made 
the occasion of anti-cigarette teaching in many Sun- 
day-schools, and such teaching is sorely needed. You 
will find ammunition for it in special articles on pages 
276 and 277, and in the leading editorial on the first 
page this week. 

Strength and right travel together; so do. wrong 
and weakness. If we want to be always masters of 
any situation in which we may find ourselves, how 
can we begin this week to get into training ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

‘ Six warnings of this lesson (Hurlbut’s ‘*The Lesson in 
Outline ’’). 

The confusing family of Herods set straight (Riddle, 
fourth paragraph on ‘‘ Persons ”’). 

The pressure that was on Herod to do the deed (Riddle, 
on v. 26). 

Eastern belief in the reappearance of dead heroes 
Howie, 1). 

Weakness is sure to become wickedness. If we sway be- 
tween Herodias and John, Herodias will win (McLaren, 3). 


A beautiful picture of John’s peace and joy in the dun- 
geon (McLaren, next to the last). 

A fearful picture of Herod’s remorse (McLaren, last). 

The futility of the king’s grief (Goss, last). 

The lump that resulted from not drinking (Illustrations, 1). 

The bruising places along the way of the prisoner-(Illus- 
trations, last). 

Two terrible pictures of the situation (Dunning, 4, 5). 

Which was the ‘‘mere incident’’; John’s death in 
Herod’s career, or Herod’s career itself? (Dunning, 6). 

Stimulating questions on the lesson (Dunning, last). 

The disciples’ new privilege and responsibility (Sanders, 


I, 3). 
Professor George Adam Smith on Machaerus (page 275). 
Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 
to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 

Read all four accounts of this miracle: Matthew 14 : 
13-21; Mark 6: 30-44; Luke 9: 10-17; John 6: 1-14. 

What had the apostles been doing which, as Mark 6 : 30 
shows, ‘they wished specially to report to Jesus ? 

In what spirit did Jesus take the interruption of the 
multitude, when he had tried to get away to rest? (Mark 
6: 34, and Luke g: 11). 

Was the disciples’ request of Jesus, to send the crowd 
away, reasonable or unreasonable? Why ? 

Was Jesus’ command to the disciples, ‘‘ Give ye them to 
eat,’’ reasonable or unreasonable? Why? 

In what ways can you follow Christ’s method of working 
this miracle, the next time you are confronted with the 
duty of doing the impossible ? 





Ten simpler a on next Sunday's lesson will be 
found in the ‘*‘ Study and Question Manual,’’ an eight-page 
——— gropered 5 | the International Teacher- raining 

cretary, r. W. C. Pearce, and published by The Sunday 
School Times Co. Each pamphlet contains questions on the 
lessons of the entire Quarter, and will be supplied at 2 cents 
each, or $1 a hundred. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


‘* Whisky: trouble put up in liquid form.’’ This is the 
bold advertisement of its stock in trade displayed on the 
walls of a saloon, : 

al 


Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


CCORDING to most harmonists, the return from 
the country of the Gadarenes was followed by 
the feast at the house of Matthew (Levi). 

While discoursing there Jairus comes, and on the 
way to his house a woman is healed. After the rais- 
ing of the daughter of Jairus other miracles occurred. 
A visit to Nazareth followed. The Twelve were then 
sent out topreach. During this tour Herod (Antipas) 
hears of Jesus, and the lesson reverts to the story of 
the murder of John the Baptist by Herod. 
Place.—According to Josephus, the Baptist was 
murdered at-Machaerus, a fortress on the borders of 
Perea and Arabia. The feast was probably held at 
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the same place, though some think that Livias, or 
ulias (now Beit-Haran), east of the mouth of the 
ordan, was the locality. Herod Antipas had a sum- 
mer palace there. 

Time.—John the Baptist was imprisoned in the win- 
ter of A.D. 27, or (according to others) in the early 
spring of A.D. 28. He was beheaded in the early 
part of 782, year of Rome, that is, A.D. 29. 

Persons. Joh the Baptist. The other chief char- 
acters are all descendants of Herod the Great. Herod 
Antipas was his seventh son, by Malthace, his fourth 
wife; Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, his son 
by Mariamne, his second wife; Philip, usually called 

erod Philip (not Philip the tetrarch), the son of 
Herod by another Mariamne, his third wife. This 
Philip was the father of Salome, the daughter of 
Herodias. She afterwards married Philip the tet- 
rarch, and later her cousin Aristobulus. erod An- 
tipas had been married to a a of Aretas, kin 

Arabia, but deserted her for Herodias, the wife o 
his half-brother, whom he secretly married. This 
led to a war with Aretas, and to the events in this 
lesson. In after years the brother of Herodias, 
Herod Agrippa I (Acts 12), was the chief rival of 
Antipas, and by his influence at Rome the latter was 
banished to Lyons, in Gaul, Herodias sharing his 
exile. Acccording to Josephus, Herod Antipas died 
in northern Spain. On the guests, see on verse 21. 


Light on Puzsling Passages 


Verse 14.—King Herod: Called ‘‘ king” by cour- 
tesy, his proper title being ‘‘ tetrarch " (the ruler of a 
fourth part). His dominions included Galilee and 
Perea.—Heard thereof: The latter word must be 
supplied.—Had Yecome known: Literally, ‘* mani- 
fest."—John the Baptizer : The usual form in this 
Gospel, but see on verse 25.—7hese powers work in 
him: ** Powers” is literal, though miracles are meant. 
‘* Show forth” is inexact. 

Verses 15, 16.—The emendations in these verses 
are in the interest of accuracy. ‘‘ From the dead,” 
at the close of verse 16, is poorly attested. 

Verse 17.—For: Introduces the reason for Herod's 
opinion, namely, his murder of John the Baptist. 
Probably Herod’s war with Aretas Dhoom him 
from hearing earlier of the works of Jesus.—Hero- 
dias, his brother Philip's wife: See above, on the 
Herodian family. 

Verse 18.—/# is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brother's wife: There were other aggravating cir- 
cumstances, but the main crime is emphasized. As 
marriage is the basis of society, offenses against this 
relation are specially heinous. Unchastity is a sin, 
but adultery is universally deemed a crime. 

Verse 19.—The tenses in verses 19 and 20 point to 
habitual acts or feelings. The enmity of an adulter- 
ous woman is naturally more vicious than that of her 
paramour. 

Verse 20.—For Herod og ene John: The reason 
why Herodias could not kill him. Herod also feared 
the ple (Matt. 14 : 5).— Kept him safe: From the 
enmity of Herodias. ‘‘ Observed” is incorrect and 
misleading.— Much a age 8 : The change of a sin- 
gle Greek letter yields this sense.—Heard him 
gladly: Wicked men prefer strong ee 

Verse 21.—Convenient day: For the purpose of 
Herodias,—His 4irthday: It is uncertain whether 
this refers to his natal day or to the anniversary of 
his accession to power, which occurred in the spring. 
—Made a supper: The Herodian princes were fa- 
mous for such festivities, which were not approved 
by the Jews.—Zvurds: Political dignitaries.—Higk 
captains ; Military officers in Herod's service, with 
Roman titles.—C%ief men: Prominent citizens, not 
necessarily officials, as ‘‘ chief es#ates” (Authorized 
Version) suggests, 

* Verse 22.—The daughter of Herodias herself: 
‘‘The said Herodias” is awkward and inaccurate. 
But some older a:thorities read ‘‘ his daughter Her- 
odias,” This may be a blunder of the copyists, the 
difference in the Greek being slight. Even if this is 
the original reading, it would not be incorrect, for 
Herodias was a family name, and the Bk was vir- 
tually Herod’s daughter.—Danced: Publicly and 
lasciviously.—She pleased Herod: The correct read- 
ing.makes this empbatic. 

erse 24.—Said unto her mother: Matthew, ‘‘ be- 
— forward by her mother.” 

erse 25,--S/raightway with haste: A true daugh- 
ter of her mother.—Forthwith: Not the same term 
as ‘‘straightway.” It means ‘‘as soon as possible.” 
—On a platter: A large dish. A hideous jest, prob- 
ably suggested by Salome herself.—/ohn the Bap- 
tist: The correct form here. The marginal reference 
to the verse in the English Revised Version is a 
printer’s blunder. 

Verse 26.—The motives indicated here are natural 
enough. Wicked men have a superstitious view of 
oaths.— Would not: Or, ‘* was unwilling.” 

Verse 27.—A soldier of his guard: A peculiar 
term, from the Latin. While he was in this case the 
**executioner,” that was not his office.—/n the prison: 
All the details suggest that it was near at hand. 

Verse 29.—His disciples: Those of John.— Zhe 
corpse: So Matthew, according to the best authori- 
ties.—/n a tomb: Place unknown. Matthew adds, 
‘*and they came and told Jesus.” 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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wi ND Kinc Herop HEARD THEREOF; FOR HIS 

Name Hap Become KNown: AND HE Sal, 

JOHN THE Baptizer Is RISEN FROM THE Dean” 
(vs. 14, 16). There was a legend in Babylonia that 
the mythical half-deified Sargon would come again 
and rule, and when the celebrated Sargani arose in 
3800 B.C., people said, ‘‘ This must be he.” On this 
fact Dr. Peet, in ‘‘ The American Antiquarian” for 
September, 1905, comments thus: ‘‘ This reminds us 
of the belief common in America in reference to 
their earliest culture-heroand king. He was deified, 
but the expectation was that he would return, and 
so they welcomed Cortez (Spanish conqueror of 
Mexico) as a god.” And to-day there are millions 
in India and thousands in Syria who believe in 
the reappearance—nay, frequent rea: rance—in 
the flesh of deceased persons. Thus Vishnu is said 
to have died and risen (or rather descended) nine 
times, and is expected toriseatenthtime. El Hakim, 
a Fatamite ruler of Egypt, is reputed to have reap- 
peared ten times since the tenth century, and is tu 
rise again to take terrible vengeance upon his ene- 
mies. Did Herod fear or suspect punishment for 
his crime, such as El Hakim is to inflict? (Mark 
6 : 20.) 


Sal 
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“ AND Brovcnt His Heap ON A PLATTER, AND GAVE 
lf TO THE DAMSEL ; AND THE DaMsEL GAVE IT TO HER 
MorTHER” (v. 28). When the wife of Abu Sofian 
(mother of Muavia, the first Omiad caliph) saw.one 
of her enemies fallen helpless on the battle-field, she 
rushed upon him, tore n the quivering body, drew 
out the liver, and actually attempted to eat it. Forty- 
five years ago, in the very district where the wronged 
Philip reigned, a modern Herodias ptorily 
ordered the slaughter of thousands of confiding refu- 
gees, in spite of her officers’ fervent entreaties, the 
sufferers’ only supposable offense being their re- 
ligion. 

A less revolting but more cruel and more close 
ets to Herodias and John is that of the 2£mpress 

udocia and Chrysostom. Not that the saint had 
interfered -with her marriage, as John had with that 
of Herodias, but because he preached against the 
idolatry and profanation of the Lord’s Day which 
her im occasioned. She tore him down from 


_his archiepiscopal throne, and had him banished to 


mountainous Armenia. 


Beyrout, Syria. 
b 4 


When eight per cent of the calves in one section were 
ruined in one year by mountain Lions, the mountain lion 
was outlawed, and a vigorous, systematic, and persistent 
campaign of extermination was pursued. Whtle twenty 
per cent of our boys are injured for life by the liquor 
traffic, the liquor business still flourishes by permission of, 
and under the protection of, the laws, 
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An Orgy and a Murder 


By Alexander 


REAT as John the Baptist was, the Gospels 
treat his death with singular indifference. 
Luke does hot mention it at all, and Matthew 
follows Mark in introducing it simply as explanatory 
of Herod’s attitude to the reports of Jesus’ miracles. 
The Bible cares little for its noblest men, except as 
being the organs or servants of God. As long as his 
breath blows through them and makes music, they 
are of consequence ; but the breath is everything ; 
the reed through which it breathes is nothing. But 
though this is so, Mark’s vivid historical faculty 
makes the story live, and stamps a clear image of 
each actor in it on our imaginations,—the vacillating, 
sensuml Herod ; the vengeful woman whocould nurse 
her wrath and bide her time ; the poor girl, preco- 
ciously corrupted by her mother ; the undaunted sol- 
itary prisoner,—the portraits are etched in a few 
strong lines with startling distinctness and force. 

We note first the deadly offense and the thwarted 
fury. John was true to the prophetic tradition in his 
denunciation of the marriage, and he had, no doubt, 
counted the cost. It was a dangerous Seng to beard 
Herod or to rouse the tigress in the shameless Hero- 
dias. It is Elijah and Jezebel over again, or John 
Knox and Queen Mary. But the Regent Moray’s 
epitaph, nounced over Knox’s grave, might have 
been spoken over the Baptist’s, *‘ Here lies one who 
never feared the face of man.” ‘‘ Behold, I have 
made thee this day... an iron pillar against the whole 
land, against the kings of Lega was true of the 
last and greatest of the prophets. Christ’s servants 
have still the function of being the inearnate con- 
science of society, and oot ee truths as to 
fashionable sins. They are not eaded for it now, 
but a good many of them flinch from the smaller 
penalties of ridicule. 

Of these three, so fatally flung together, two were 
strong and one miserably weak. Herod was like the 
earthen pot between two brass ones. John was im- 
movable in his righteous condemnation ; Herodias 
was settled in her vindictiveness ; Herod oscillated 
between the two, not strong enough to carve out his 
own path. Lust drew him one way conscienre an- 
other. His bewilderment is vividly i, He 
reverenced and was afraid of John, and felt his good- 
ness, loved to steal down to his dungeon to listen to 
him, though the words he heard there ‘* much per- 
plexed" him. He did pluck up spirit enough tooffer 
a feeble resistance to his wife’s murderous hate, and 
‘‘kept him safe”—but a prisoner. * He listened to 
his words gladly, but he did not break the unhallowed 
bond with Herodias. He is a beacon for us all, warn- 
ing us off the shoals and rocks on which every life 
will certainly strike which has not a firm hand on the 
tiller, but lets itself be driven by every wind, not 
‘* whithersoever the governor listeth,” but whither- 
soever currents and breezes carry it. Weakness, in 
this world of ours, where there are so many forces 
drawing us from good, is sure sooner or later to be- 
come wickedness. If we have no minds of ourown, but 
let Herodias and John sway us alternately, it is Hero- 
dias’ voice that will prevail at last. Her ‘‘ convenient 
day” will dawn, and its sunset will see us stained 
with the sin which we resisted weakly for a time. 
Herod warns us, too, how far a man may go in lis- 


McLaren, D.D. 


tening to God's message and yet not receive it and 
enthrone it as soyereign in his soul. 

We note next the orgy of lust and blood. It was 
an aristocratic assembly that Herod summoned. to 
moan his birthday: civil and military officials of high 
rank, and the principal non-official Galileans. But 
their feast was as grossly sensual as if they had been 
a gathering of the lowest. The meats and the wines 
cost more, and Salome thought herself far above 
common dancing girls, but the superiority was only 
varnish, and the underlying gluttony and lust were 
the very same as would-have marked the vulgarest 
merry-making. It matters little whether a man gets 
drunk on champagne or on whisky, and whether: the 
women who minister to his passions are bejeweled or- 
in rags. The foul things are the same whatever their 
surface. It is a sign of decadence when the ‘‘ upper 
classes” are distinguished from the tower mainly by 
the costliness, and not by the purity, of their pleas- 
ures. 

One does not know which is the most hideous spec- 
tacle in this carnival of debauchery, Herod’s maudlin 
pleasure at the titillation of his senses, Herodias’ 
tutoring of her child to sin, or Salome’s only too read 
learning of her lesson. What a hell that househol 
must have been! We can see the girl as she stood, 
flushed and peating after her dance, and hear Herod's 
thick, half-drunken. utterance of his promise. Ap- 
parently she hesitated to take it as seriously meant, 
and so he repeated it, enlarged and sworn to. She 
was cool enough to make quite sure of her reward, 
and to glide from the hot fumes of the banqueting - 
chamber to consult her mother before she made her 
request. Probably the girl had not been let into her 
mother’s plan, and was thinking only of getting jew- 
els or gold. Whether Herodias had woven the whole 
web with the one object of enmeshing John is uncer- 
tain. But at all events she had no need to hesitate. 
There was one thing that she hungered for above all 
else, and she saw that her ‘‘ convenient day” had 
come. Her daughter did not grey ai much persua- 
sion to bring her to the point of making the grim 
request, and must have had her mother’s bad blood 
in her to forego gifts that would have better suited 
a girl. : 

ark felt the horribleness of her swift decision, 
and of her rapid step in returning, as well as of the 
combination of murderous vindictiveness with a touch 
of a woman’s love of gold or silver plate in her re- 
quiring that the gory head should be given her ‘ina 
charger,” and in his report of her words he puts that 
part of the demand first. That combination gives 
the peculiar gruesomeness of the whole scene in its 
essence,—the blending of sensuous luxury and sav- 
age hate. Ungoverned animalism takes two forms, 
—lust and cruelty. The sensual man is half swine 
and half tiger. 

The last scene here is the tragedy enacted in the 
gloomy dungeon beneath the banqueting house. Sa- 
ome knew Herod well enough to know that if her 
mrgnest was not granted ‘‘ forthwith” it would prob- 
ab y not be granted at all. To-morrow would bring 


its headache and a kind of repentance. So her hur- 


tying back with her request and Fer demand for im- 
mediately giving her her grim gift were both dictated 
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by experienee of Herod's character. His weakness 
is shown by his cna, exceeding sorry” when he 
saw the pitfall dug him, and his own reckless 
tumble into it. It is shown no less by his yielding to 
a fantastic sense of honor. He was to 
break a rash oath, but not ashamed to kill the man 
whom he knew to be ‘‘just and holy.” Certainly 
there have been few more grotesque instances of a 
perverted conscience than when Herod’s told him 
that he ought to kill John! The sooner a promise that 
should never have been made is broken, the better. 

Had any of the noise of the feast reached the ears 
of the prisoner in the dungeon? What did he expect 
to see when the heavy rs creaked open, and a 
stray sunbeam shot into the darkness? Herod come 
to talk with him? How did he meet the executioner? 
All is left untold. The Bible does not deal in de- 
scriptions of martyrs’ deaths. But we may be sure 
that he who had been so solitary in his life was not 
alone in his death, and that ‘‘ the friend of the bride- 

m” had his ‘‘ joy fulfilled” at that last hour in 
‘* hearing the bridegroom’s voice.” Better the mar- 
tyr in the dark dungeon than his murderers in the 
banqueting hall above it ! 

It was all done in a few minutes, while Salome 
waited in the feast chamber, and her mother, still 
more eagerly, in some more private apartment. It 
would take some nerve in that young girl to accept 
the spare with the bloody head, and to carry it to 
her mother. One can imagine Herodias’ satisfied 
malignity and triumphant scorn as she looked at it 
and thought that these pale lips would never more 
insulther. Butone canscarcely think of the drunken 
carouse as going on again without some check from 
such an episode. Such a character as Herod’s was 
sure to have vain repentance soon dogging the heels 
of his crime, and the red wine of the banquet would 
look like blood, and taste and smelbof it. hat kind 
of a night had he when the feast was over? We 
know that there was a sleeping snake coiled in his 
conscience, which woke to hiss and sting when he 
heard of Jesus’ miracles, and that in his retrospect of 
the murder the flimsy excuses that masked his guilt 
at the time crumpled up, and left him alone with the 
crime as his own when he said, ‘‘It is John whom 7 
beheaded, he is risen from the dead.” Salome’s fas- 
cinations, Horodias’ malign, persistent pressure, the 
inttoxication of the moment, the fantastic sense of 
obligation, have all disappeared, and he is left alone 
with his deed, to bear the burden of it for ever. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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“* What caused you to begin the drinking habit?’’ This 
question was answered individually by a large number of 
drinking men, Without a single exception, every answer 
bore unvarying testimony to the powerful influence ?. ex- 
ample, Each reply was the same in substance: ‘* I com- 
menced drinking because the example of (taming some 
moderate drinker) made me feel that drinking was a 
pleasure, and made me believe that I could enjoy the 
pleasure without danger.” 





: gre 
The Perkins Home Letters 


The son in the city makes some notes 
about the kind of preaching that counts 


New York, Thursday Night. 
Dear. MOTHER : 

What a picture of every-day experience this 
lesson does present! There's Faun be stands for 
the truth. Then Herod, who listens to the truth and 
recognizes it, but keeps on sinning. Then Herodias, 
—the truth with her is hateful because it would rob 
her of the place she craves. Then there’s the pic- 
ture of the tragedy,—the effort to silence the truth 
forever by killing the man who spoke it. 

es, mother, that em ag in these days, too. 
. So longas the truth doesn’t hurt, people like to hear it. 
But. let it begin to interfere with men’s ambitions, 
and they’re ready to kill the man -who brings the 
messa; Yes, really kill him; but of course there 
are other ways to kill a man than by cold-blooded 
murder. 

I guess John wouldn't have had a call to many of 
our big citychurches. He didn’t mind preaching the 
truth, even if it bothered the people in high places. 
Preaching like that would surely stir things if it. was 
heard to-day. Some. gay they’ve heard it, but I 
haven’t heard much, and I’ve been around a good 
deal. John preached a good many sermons about 
sin and repentance, but when the time came, he 
pointed his finger right at Herod, and said, ‘‘ You’re 
a sinner; stop sinning.” A great many ministers 
now preach wonderful sermons about the first part 
of John’s message; but the man who pays a big pew- 
rent isn't often in danger of having his minister come 
to him, face to face, and say, ‘*God is my witness; 
you’re sinning; stop it.” That kind of individual 

reaching might help our police to wipe out vice, for 
it would get hold of some men whose church connec- 
tion isn’t bothered by the fact that their down-town 
property is rented for wrong purposes. It would be 
almast sure to keep some men from getting rich; but 
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the widows and orphans who must make these, men 
rich wouldn't be:sorry. This mighty preacher, John, 
had strict ideas about the marriage relation, too. To 
preach just like John might cause:some other minis- 
ters to lose their heads; yet Christ said about John, 
‘there hath not arisen a greater than John the Ba 
tist.” That's a testimony that every preacher would 
rejoice to hear of himself. But it takes truth-preach- 
ing to win that praise. 

ou and I are preachers, too. May God help us to 
preach the truth. 

Your loving son, 


te 
The Lesson in Everyday Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


jim. 


R his name had become known (v.14). And so 

will yours, for good or evil. Some one intro- 
duced Mr. Heinz, the pickle man, to a college 

irl. ‘‘ Heinz,” she said, ‘‘ Heinz,—seems to me I 
ave heard that name before.”” ‘‘ Quite likely,” he 
is is said to have replied, ‘‘for I spend a hundred 
thousand dollars every year to make it known.” 
This story is a good one, although Mr. Heinz prob- 
ably never said it. To make your name known 
for good, you must spend either a vast amount 
of money or of soul. Perhaps some fortunate cir- 
cumstance, like marrying the daughter of a president 
or the son of a duke, will give it a temporary éclat; 
but it will die away without leaving an echo, unless 
you do something great to keep it ringing in the ears 
of the world. ‘‘ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches,” and a bad name is more to be 
feared than an army with banners, I know boys in 
Cincinnati whose names are spoken by parents with 
bated breath. There are one or two such in every 
neighborhood. Think of making a name for yourself 
at twelve or fifteen years of age that will send a 
shudder through every home where parents are try- 
ing to rear children in the fear of dod. And then 
think of making a name for yourself which, like 
that of Theodore Roosevelt, will echo round the world, 
and stir a throb of joy and pride in every honest heart. 
For Herod feared John, knowing that he was a 
righteous and holy man (v. #0). hat can be more 
beautiful than this emotion of awe aroused by holi- 
ness? But remember this: that the virtues which 
inspire such sentiments in the breasts of men must be 
pre-eminent. Do not think because you are some 
goody-goodish little whippersnapper, steeped in your 
own self-approbation, that you can stupefy your 
schoolmates with admiration of your personality. I 
had a boyhood friend in whose presence no one ever 
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told an impure story, nor did an ignoble deed, or 
a dishonorable thing, because they were afraid of 
a very mysterious something of great beauty in 
his soul. But it was not a little something; it was a 
great big something. His purity and his integrity 
were quite colossal for a boy, and therefore we re- 
spec and we feared him.. How I should love to 
write his name! Ka 

And when he heard him, he was much perplexed 
Of course it perplexes us to encounter such men. 
We shrink from their presence, and yet are attracted 
to them irresistibly. e tremble when they speak, 
and yet we hear them gladly. We wish to crush 
them (if we are bad, like Herod), and-yet we wish to 
do them honor. We hate them and we love them 
both. I had such a teacher when a boy. There 
were times (when she detected me in unfaithfulness, 
and held me to the performance of detested tasks 
when I hated her, and yet at that same instant 
could have crawled to her feet and kissed her hand. 
It is our bad self that does the hating, and our good 
self that does the loving. Between the two there is 
an irreconcilable antagonism. 

She pleased Herod (22). Yes, but mere pleasure 
is no sign. Do not think for a moment that things 
are necessarily right because they tickle your fancy. 
The sense of pleasure is as devoid of the critical 
faculty asis an adder of ears. It knows as little what 
experiences are good for the soul without training as 
the tongue of an infant what is food for the 
body. The power of discrimination and judgment 
lies a thousand miles back of rt sense of mere en- 
joyment. It was by givin rod ‘‘ pleasure” that 
the beautiful dancer ruined him. ‘‘ He who seeks to 
embitter innocent pleasure has a cancer in his heart,” 
said Lavater. Yes, but remember that it is ‘‘ inno- 
cent” pleasure that we should not embitter, There 
are other pleasures, like this one of Herod’s, that I 
should be glad enough to embitter for every youth 
who tastes them. . 

And the king was exceeding sorry (26). And yet 
he did not undo the wrong. ell, such grief as that 
is worth about as much as burnt powder. Nothin 
is so contemptible as sorrow that ends in tears—an 
not conduct. For a fellow to be sorry that he stole a 
base-ball bat, and yet to get a piece of glass and 
scrape off the owner’s name, doesn’t count. There isn't 
an atom of merit nor a molecule of utility in any feel- 
ing of shame, of guilt, or of regret, that does not goad 
us to restitution and atonement. ‘* But for the sake 
of his oaths, and. for them that sat at meat,” he per- 
pometes his infamy. How hideous his weakness 
ooks in the light of twenty centuries! Before what 
tribunal could he plead his innocence? Twelve 
devils gould hardly be found in hell who would par- 
don such treason to a man’s conscience and affections. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


The Lump in His Side 


E NOT drunk with wine, wherein is excess 
(Golden Text). The Missionary Enterprise 
says: ‘‘A man long noted for his intemperate 

habits was induced by the Rev. John Abbot to sign 
the Ns ‘in his own way,’ which he did in these 
words, ‘ ledge myself to drink no more intoxi- 
cating drinks for one year.’ Few beli¢ved he would 
keep it, but near the end of the year he again ap- 
— at the ay Sse meeting, without once 
aving touched a . ‘Are you going to si 

again?’ asked Mr. Abbot. ‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘if I 
can do it in m y own way,’ and accordingly he wrote, 
‘I sign this pledge for nine hundred ant ninety-nine 
years.’ A few days after this he called upon the 
tavern-keeper, who welcomed him back to his old 
haunt. ‘Oh, landlord,’ said the man, as if in pain, ‘I 
have such a lump on my left side!’ ‘That's use 
you have stopped drinking,’ said the landlord. ‘ You 
won't live long if you keep on.” ‘Will drink take 
that lump away?’ ‘Yes, and if you don’t drink 
— soon have a lump on the other side. Come, 
ets drink ether,’ and he poured out two glasses 
of whisky. ‘I think I wen’t drink,’ said the former 
inebriate, ‘especially if keeping the pledge will bring 
on another lump. his one isn’t very hard to bear, 
after all.’ With this he drew out the lump—a ba: 
of money—from his side pocket,.and walked off, 
leaving the landlord to his own reflections.”—Mrs. 
W. Kershaw, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


A Letter from Helen Gould 


For his name had become known (v. 14). A highly 
interesting letter from Miss Helen Gould to General 
Bell is appended. It speaks for itself: 

“THE WASHINGTON. 
“Sr. Louis; Mo., March 3, 1904. 
‘* DEAR GENERAL BELL: 

‘tI cannot refrain from sending you. a few 
lines to tell you what a comfort it was to me last 
night that you did not take champagne, for one who 
does not feels rather odd. when every one else takes 


it. And I am also sincerely glad that this is your 
usual custom, and was not simply an act of courtesy 
to a woman. We women admire physical courage, 
but we respect still more the moral strength that will 
enable a man to take a firm stand for what is. right 
and sensible, even at the risk of some persons think- 
ing his actions peculiar. 
‘* With kind regards, and hoping to have the pleas. 
ure of meeting you again, I remain, 
** Very truly, 
** HELEN GouLp.” 
—The Rev. William ). Hart, Earlvitle, N. Y. 
The Wreckers’ Request 
Give me... the head of John the Baptist (v. 25). 
A colonial governor of the?Bahamas, writes Mr. R. ik 
Doherty, who was about to return to England, offered 
to procure from the home government any favor the 
colonists desired. The reply was as startling as the 
request for the head of John the Baptist: ‘* Tell them 
to tear down the ‘ghthouses, for they ruin our pros- 
perity.” The e* nists were wreckers. Herodias 
was a moral wre. er, John was a moral lighthouse. 
—Mrs. B. G. Dowen, Norbiton, Surrey, Fariand. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this inciaent?. 


False Honor 

But for the sake of his oaths, and of them that 
sat at meat, he would not reject her (v. 26). A 
man’s heart is not right when he puts his reputation 
with men above his being right with God. Sorrow is 
not repentance. Herod was sorry, but not penitent. 
A young man had been living an awful life of sin. 
At the request of his pastor he came for a conference. 
The young man regretted his sin and its effect upon 
his life and reputation. His conscience tormented 
him. The pastor pointed out the effects of sin on 
body and soul. He showed from Scripture the doom 
of the sinner. He pleaded with him to turn from his 
sin to Jesus Christ as the Saviour. He presented 
the gospel offer of cleansing in the blood of Christ 
and full pardon of sin. The.young man’s heart was 
erod, he was exceed- 


apparently touched. Like 
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ing sorry. But he answered, ‘I left my companion 
on the corner when I came here, and I gave him m 
word of honor that I would not turn without him. 
cannot turn to-night.” Even after prayer with his 

astor that young man went out into the night re- 
using to get right with God for the sake of his word 
given to his companion in sin. True repentance will 
not let a promise to men stand between the sinner 
and his God.—Park Hays Miller, St. Louis. 


Beyond the Bridge of Sighs 

And the oe er exceeding 
Venice the celebrated Bridge of Sighs, socalled be- 
cause of the sighs of the weary prisoners as they 
passed over it, spans a canal, and connects a prison on 
one side with another on the opposite. After having 
crossed the bridge, the walls of the staircases are so 
arranged that the unhappy man, being unaccustomed 
to the place, would in the dark bruise himself all over, 
for at intervals eo pieces of stone project, first 
from one side, and then from the other, now above, 
now below. and againinthe center. This is but a 
very slight picture of the rough, dark, painful path 
of all transgressors.— William C. Spencer, Berke- 
ley, Cal. i 


sorry (v.26), In 


Reports concerning individual cases of cigarette smoking, 
collected from parents, teachers, physicians, and judges, 
contain these descriptive phrases: ‘* Undersized,”’ ‘* un- 
able to think,’’ “* weak, dull,’’ ** mentally and morally 
dwarfed,"’ ‘‘unreliable and deceitful,’’ ‘* abnormally 
weak,"’ ** a hopeless degenerate,’’ ‘‘a nuisance,”’ ** impure 
and a menace to the purity of others,”’ *‘a liar and a 
coward,"’ “simply a young tough,’’ ** impossible to re- 
Sorm,"’ “‘moral and physical wreck,” ‘* totally untrust- 
worthy,’' **unable to discriminate between right and 
wrong," ‘* addicted to evil practises,’ ‘* whole moral 
nature blunted,’ ** miserably wretched."’ 


- 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Six Warnings of the Lesson 
i. } ye Sensual Lust : 
ot lawful... thy brother's wife (17, 18). 
Shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife (Exod. 20: 17). 
Lust... beareth sin (James r : 15). 
Abstain from fleshly lusts (t Pet. 2 : rz). 
2. Against Hatred : 
Set herself against him ( x9). 
What shall lask? ... The head (24). 
Works of the flesh . . . enmities (Gal. 5 : 19, 20). 
Hateth his brother, . . . a murderer (1 John 3 : ts). 
3- Against Worldly Pleasure : 
A supper... danced... pleased Herod (21, 22). 
Enjoy pleasure : .. . was vanity (Eccl. 2: 1). 
Harp, and the lute. . . in their feasts (Isa. 5: 11, 12). 
Giveth herself to pleasure is dead (1 Tim. 5 /6). 
4 Against Rash Promises : 
atsoever thou shalt ask (22, 23). 
Multitude of,words . s\ transgression; (Prow 10% £9). 
Death and tife. .*y afe in... the tongue( Prov,’ 18 : ar). 
Be not rash with thy mouth (Eccl. § : 2). 
s- Against the Pear of Man : 
For the sake of .. . them that sat (26, 27). 
Sinhed . .. because I feared the people (1 Sam. 15 : 24). 
Fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 29 : 25). 
Whether it is right . . . judge ye (Acts 4 : 10). 
6. fone Acts which will Bring Remorse : 
John, whom I beheaded , . . ts risen (14-16). 
Ye have refused ; .. . I will mock (Prov. 1 : 24-27). 
Wicked flee when no man pursueth (Prov. 28 : 1). 
No peace, saith Jehovah, to the wicked (Isa. 48 : 22). 


% 


** J have two reasons for total abstinence: First, I be- 
lieve it is best for me; and, second, even if I thought I 
was strong enough to withstand the temptations of drink, I 
am not willing that my example as a Christian should lead 
others astray.’’—William Jennings Bryan. 


ee 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


HERE is pretty sure to be some confusion in the 
minds of your pupils about John the Baptist. 
Some probably think he wrote the Gospel ac- 

a to John, and others may have the notion that 
John the apostle was none other than John the Bap- 
tist. A little study of the subject, in which the school 
will share, can clarify the school’s ideas on this. 
Here as in so many other instances the superinten- 
dent can suppiement the teacher’s work. 


Before the Lesson 


** We study to-day about a great and good man 
who lost his life because he was not afraid to do and 
to say what was right. What was his name? Yes, 
John,—John the Baptist we call him. Let us see what 
the Bible can tellus about him. Will Mr. ——’s class 
read Luke 3: 1, 2.. [One of the olderclasses, because 
of the difficult names.] And will Miss ——'s read 
verses 3 to6? Nowlet ussee what kind of man John 
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was, and what he did that leads us to cal! him the 
Baptist or baptizer. [The superintendent reads 
Mark 1 : 4-11.] a 

** Let us keep in mind that this John of whom we 
study to-day was not the John who wrote the Gospel 
of John or the epistles of John. John the Baptist 
came to tell what Jesus would do; the apostle fonn 
told-mainly what Jesus had done.” 


After the Lesson 


In making use of this lesson as a temperance les- 
son, the superintendent would do well to get the at- 
tention of the school dirécted toward habits as 
represented in John’s life, rather than toward bad 
habits as shown in Herod's, The gain of godliness 
needs to be presented 
losses of ungodliness. In a few sentences the super- 
intendent can set forth the character and the self- 
sacrifice of John as worthy even of Jesus’ commenda- 
tion [Matt. 11: 7-14]. John kept himself free from 
damaging habits, knowing how important was his. 
mission, But we have no right to think of our own 
work in the world as less important if God has called 
us toit. Can any of us afford to have a habit that 
may harm us,—that does harm us? The boy here who 
has smoked a cigarette or two for fun is running a 
big risk,—is beginning to hurt his usefulness already. 

ow is the best stopping time. It is not needful to 
= | to the school that we can learn lessons from such 
a life. The listening teachers and pupils will draw 
their own inferences. 
their place ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Wouldn’t you, if you were in 


< 


The record of St. Louis from April, 1905 to April, 
1906, demonstrates that the enforcement of the Sunday 
closing law against saloons is practical in a large city. 
True, a few people violate the Sunday closing law, just as a 
few people violate the law against stealing and other laws, 
but speaking for the saloon as an institution, it is shut in 
St. Louts on Sundays,—shut front-doors, back-doors, and 
stde-doors. 

- 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Nors.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragra 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an 
for the ae of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunda 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a sm 
sum, but orders for rental sho not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are in stock 
by regular dealers. 


Several artists have pictured ‘‘The Raising of Jairus’ 
Daughter,"’ and lantern-slides of the pictures of Tissot, Hof- 
mann, Rauchinger, Steinle, and others are obtainable. As 
this event is placed between the lessons of May 13 and May 
20, it makes a suitable subject for lantern use. ‘The portray- 
ing to young scholars of horrible ‘details of John’s.death is not 
to be commended. The Sunday School Times Lesson Picture 
of ‘* Machaerus"’ is of unusual historic interest. 


& 
A, saloon bearing the suggestive; name, ** The Green 


dTret,’* bears. the usual crop of “ wae, sorrow, contentions, 


babblings, wounds,’’ etc; -Against that Green Tree should 
be executed the sentence pronounced by John the Baptist: 
** Every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down.” 

oad 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs ’’) ; 


** So let our lips and lives express."” Psalm 95 : 5-7. 

**Oh, for a closer walk with God.”’ (130: 1-3. 192:1, 2.) 
** Yield not to temptation.’ lm - 

“The hand that was wounded for (71: 4-7. Itt : 1-3.) 


me. Im 94 : 16-19. 
“Fight the good fight with all thy (129: 12-15. 180 : 16-19). 
might.’ Psalm 50 : 15-20. 
(66 : 8-143. 
Psalm 141 ; 3-6. 
(208 : 3-6. 301 : 1-3.) 


‘* Soldiers of the cross, arise."’ 
‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
**O-thou, before whose presence."’ 


In my experience of eleven years, no cigarette smoker has 
been graduated at the head of any class.—A High School 


Principal. 
ba 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the Iaternational 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.— Mark 6: 14-29. . . . . Death of John the Baptist 
Tuesday. —Luke 3: to-20. . . . . . . « A faithful preacher 
Wednesday.— Dt A. EO erry GO 
Thursday.—Rev. 2:7-1r .......-2. The crown of life 
Friday.—Heb. 11: 92-40... .. . Faithful unto death 
Saturday.—Dan. 5:1-9 ......:. . . Feasting and folly 
Sunday.—lIsa. 28: 1-8 . . . . . . . Danger of intemperance 


& 


Because drinking fathers are supporting the saloons, 
their young children are forced to go to work in factories 
to support the families, resulting in flagrant violations of 
our child labor and compulsory education laws. 


uite as positively as do the . 


- brought his brother's wife 


~ “MAY '5, 1906 


Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By tne Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
May 14 to 20 


MoNn.—Holy Father, I would now consecrate this day's 
toil. woe fee BBP ap ay Pn esus! May there be 
noth Selfishness about it ! not injure my brother 
while I earn my daily bread ! 

TUES.—Heavenly Father, help me to see some of the min- 
istry of the darker things of May I discover a friend 
even in the cloud ! Moy my clouds drop fatness! May my 

' disappointments bear rich fruit ! 


WED.—Heavenly Father, I pray for the restoration of my 
‘lost sense of wonder. I have ceased to wonder at thy mercies, 
and the riches of thy grace. Renew the lost power. May I 
see the wonderful in the commonplace, and may my daily 
bread move me into fervent praise ! 

THURS.—Gracious Lord, give me pity for the infirm. May 
sorrow and deformity never become a commonp ! Ma 
I ever move towards them in sympathetic response! May 
have eyes for the blind, and feet for the lame, and healing for 
all the sons and daughters of pain ! 

FRI.—My Father in heaven, may I live in the consciousness 
of thy nearness! May I live as if at any moment the veil may 
be rent, and I may see thee face to face! May I be assured 
Oat — is only a hairbreadth away, and all its powers are 

th me 


May 


SaT.—Holy Lord, may I dwell in the secret to-day ! 
May I be conscious of the Holy of Hollies in that I do! 
May the Holy Spirit pervade all my affairs! May nothing be 


common or unclean ! 
beauty of holiness ! 


SuN.—Pitiful God, I 


May everything be bright with the 


ray for all the infirm ir, the land. 
Look graciously wu the.sons and daughters of pain. 
Make me very gentle and sympathetic, that I may help thee 
in the gracious ministry. ay I be a child of consolation:! 


** J do not now recall a single instance among our ciga- 
rette smokers where the pupil ts rated as fairly good in his 
work. We always count on them to bring up the rear of 
the procession.’’—A High School Principal. 





(Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been yegeres by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

alist of books which primary workers should know about. It 

will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 








OTE.—A sentiment is growing to observe Tem- 
perance Sunday of the second quarter as a 
special anti-cigarette day. The suggestion is 

opportune, as even primary children are in danger 
from the cigarette habit. 

Lesson Story: A Bad Promise Kept. 

Lesson Aim: Make a Good Promise, and Keep It. 
INTRODUCTION, 

(Make two squares of equal size.) These represent 
two houses, which you may help me to name. This 
one was bright with many lights. A large company 
of men in fine clothes had come from different parts 
of the country to the king’s birthday party. He 
gave a grand supper, with fine things to eat, and, I 
am sorry to say, much wine to drink. I suppose 
they had a finetime. A king’s house we call a ——? 
Palace. And the king’s name was Herod. (Write 
Herod in Palace.) People do not like that name, 
for all the Herods mentioned in the Bible were cruel, 
bad men. 

The other house was perhaps just as large, but 
dark and dreary. Each man was in a cell, with bars 








HEROD JOHN 
PALACE PRISON 
IMPURE |- PURE 

TROUBLED HAPPY 




















in front of the doors and windows. This was a——? 
Prison. And we know something about one man 
who was there. His name was John the Baptist. 

Write John in Prison.) Everything we know about 

ohn is good, so it seems strange to find him here. 

ost people in prison are wicked, but not all. 

. John had preached to crowds near the Jordan, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Be sorry for your sins, do right, and be bap- 
tized.” Everywhere he preached the same thing, 
even before King Herod. John knew that Herod had 
erodias to live with him 
in his. palace, so John said bravely, ‘‘It isn’t lawful 
for you to have her.” This made them very angry, 
for they knew their lives were impure, although they 
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lived in a palace. (Add Impure.) To 
keep John from preaching they shut 
him up in the prison, although Herod 
knew that John was a good and holy 
man, and that his heart was (Add 
Pure.) John suffered for doing right, 
but he could think of Jesus’ wonderful 


words, ** Blessed are the pure in heart, 

‘ for they shall see God; Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingd 


om of hea- 
ven.” 


Herod in his palace and John in the 
prison had both heard about the won- 
derful words and works of Jesus in Gali- e ouse dQ 
lee. When messengers came and told , 


joha what Jesus was doing, he bel 
appy, even in a.’ <( Happy. 
wt He that) Bee 








- use chase duntr Continent which 
cal ’ 
was caused in this way: At his birthday The Heinz Way of pure-food preparation represents 36 years of stick- 
party his niece had come in after the ing to a single le—conscientious endeavor to improve that which 
supper, as a beautiful dancing girl, be- was already the 
fore that company of men, wt ch wasn’t y 
a nice thing to do. Yet they were so ‘ ‘ : 
pleased cok iueadl anode mass tide eroup- With this ideal the Heinz business started in 20. Unswerving afhee, 
ise, ‘* Ask whatever you will, and I will _ ence to the same ideal resulted in the growth of present great system 
ive it »* ou, to the halé of my King: Heinz Kitchens, covering thirty acres of + ma a _ into 
om.” ow the picture-ro ere, garden their geta 
She aalgt have asked for jewelry or the spots of ten states for supply bie 
pretty crores, ah .che week out pe bes There is no m about this phenomenal aeenies of the Heinz 
ee ee ae ee ask a” Way of ing food products. It is sound, healthy, natural develop- 
then hurried back to Herod, sayin ay Of preparing ase ad iT) Ben 
“Give ime the head of John the ‘Bap. ment, having er ig and purity as its keynote, and for its fourMation 
tist.” King He was sorry, but an infinite capacity for taking pains. . 
cause he had promised eles ‘all those sas . a 
men he kept his bad promise. Perhaps Only a visit to the Heinz Kitchens (and there were over 25,000 visitors 
at ES rene cere ane it be Badare last year) can convey how thoroughly this art of being particular has been 
Hersey Son wih Sete, bee eae wae ae a ae 
wherein is excess,” 10n m ; 
I suppose that when Herod became home possesses the facilities, the equipment, the experience which ‘combine 
sober ig never could forget what an ~ ‘ — il “— © ” 
awful thing he had done. No wonder to insure Heinz excellence. 
Toone ues ons pened, sbont There will be no room to question why the Heinz Way ought to be 
hat ecient Ghdeen e your way, or how it can save you time and expense, if you will get from 
tist, who is risen from the dead, there , = oa A 
fore mighty works do show forth them- ws woes an 04 of the as 57 Rapa y png or Fruit agers 
selves in him.” ia Relish, Ketchup, Malt Vinegar, etc. ach is a ect product of its 
Perhaps Herod heard about the mighty kind, and i it fails te aheale you the grocer will give hes your money back. 
work al agg 4 in healing tad — _— 
man about.whom we studied, last. Sun- “ ‘ Te D D D D 
day. Tha nett “ebeiidet't’ hehe The Spice of Life,” a beautiful booklet, tells in an interesting way the 


Story of the House of Heinz. We would like to send it to you at our expense. 
H. J. HEINZ CO., New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, London 


acting crazy, but do you know that in 
our country many —— are forming’ a 
habit which may make them crazy if 
they don’t stop,—not fierce and wild 
and dangerous, like that poor man, but 
dull and stupid and weak in many 
ways, unable to study or remember? |? 
Not long ago, when a young man was 
sick, the doctor said, i must stop 
using cigarettes, or they’ll kill you,” , 
and he -ioomaah I'll anaes if Vaont wt eee aaa Poe 
have them.” Isn’. it dreadful to form 
such a habit? 

If Herod could make and keep a bad 
promise, I -am sure these bright Sun- 
a Lak petaaia * Seeker eamelh teed ONE OF OUR NINE KITCHENS OF TO-DAY ~ 
parents and children are trying to per- 
suade the children td promise never to 
use cigarettes, nor —— drink, nor to 
swear. Such things are like bad seeds 
planted in our heart-gardens, about 
which we have talked lately (draw the 
heart), and which we want to keep clean 
and pure (write Keep Pure),— pure 
breath, pure thoughts, pure words and 
actions. Let us repeat this promise | 
together: 



























Memorial Etchings 


The American Historica Society has prepared at great expense for 
purely patriotic reasons the most graphic and artistic portraiture of the 
most memorable places in our Colonial and Revolutionary history. Rest, Recreation or 
Time and decay work many changes in old scenes and historic land- Recuperation 
. | marks. Despite the efforts of our government and patriotic societie. 
very few indeed of the places associated with our nation’s birth and at this season is 
4] growth preserve their original aspect; but art can triumph over time 

and can preserve upon faithful canvases the treasured subjects in their 

original settings for all the future to behold. ATLANTI C CI | } 

Believing that in every patriotic American home there is a desire to 
possess some scene intimately connected with our country’s history, ‘ ; 
the Society secured the exclusive services of the celebrated per and the new Fireproof 
i} etcher, Mr. Robert Shaw, to prepare a series of forty historic etch- 


mgs. These etchings are not only works of genuine art, and worthy 
on that single count, but they are close representatives of the scenes and 
landmarks just as they appeared when history was in its making. 
Send for handsome 48-page booklet descriptive of hese Memorial 
etchings and full intormation how to obtain them. Send ten cents in 


stamps or silver to cover the expense, and you will receive with -he book- . 
let beautiful miniatures, size 444 3 inches, of ten of the etchings. 1s especially well equipped 





The best place for 


** T will not smoke, I will not chew, 
I will not drink nor swear ; 
When such temptations come to me, 
To yield I will not dare.’’ 


Sing ‘‘ Yield not to temptation.” When 
boys are old enough to go to work, you 
will find that many railroad and tele- 
graph and post-offices, many merchants 
and business meh, will not hire a boy 
who uses cigarettes or drinks liquor. 
Some states forbid the sale of cigarettes | 
because they harmso many boys. Boys, 
keep pure. Many children have learned 
this verse to say if tempted to smoke or 


























parse A. C. Butters & Co. - supply the wants of those 
** Just a little poison, — ac i iJ Dept. K, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York eae PEE yee them. 
No, I thank you sir, Write for Illustrated Folder 
For my mother trusts me, d Rates t 
oom OXFORD BIBLES||| *"" 
Do you think I’d give her 
A moment’s grief or pain The Leeds Com an 
By using what would surely 7 ae - 3 published Sutond. Aa, — sisted 
Harm my busy brain ? ” BLACK-FACED TYPE. Always Open. On the Beach 
Prog. I Text, Reference, Concordance. This is the ideal edition to carry about. , 
A, iLL. ‘or sale by all booksellers. Send for circular. 
(Graded Helps continued on next page, 3d col.) Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York 
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ing. Price, $1.00, net. 


3 Interesting Books 
For All Sunday - School Workers 


President Henry C. King’s New Book 


Letters to Sunday-School Teachers 

On the great truths of the Christian religion 
‘Do you know just what you believe about God and Christ 
and the Bible and Salvation? Have you difficulties in your Chris- 
tian life? Do you want your faith strengthened by a clearer pre- 
sentation of what we Christians believe to-day? If so, these 
personal letters from one of the clearest and most convincing 

thinkers iz America will be a Godsend to you. 

20c pages. Bound in dark green and white with gold stamp- 





A simple manual for 


Talks With the Training Class a 


Ten lessons easily handled by any superintendent or teacher. 
Patterson DuBois says of it: ‘‘It is not too precise in definition, 
nor too bookish for busy folk, Miss Slattery is a quick-sighted and 
tactful teacher in the day-school as well as in the Sunday-school.’’ 

A beautiful book of 130 pages in two bindings: board at 60 
cents riét, and heavy ‘paper at 4o cents net. 


By Margaret Slattery 





fill an empty niche in the home. 


tively bound volume. 





t 1 
Songs one lau’ = i songs for little folk 


By Frances Weld Danielson and Grace Wi‘our Conant 


The aim of the book is to satisfy every need of the Sunday- 
school teacher, to introduce fresh music into the kindergarten, and 


poser, says: ‘‘ There is, fortunately, getting to be a feeling about 
that the children should have the good things too. 
successful book you have accomplished what you were after.’’ 
There are 123 songs, offertories, and processionals, in an attrac 
Price, 60 cents, net. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many materials, 
Many designs. 
Send for ilus- 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and num 








communicants. 


. . ’ M . 
256-258 Wasztagton St., Boston, Mass. 














Individual Communion 






TRY THEM FREE 

individual service; have the beet one have 
it in the most churches. Ask for our list of 
satisfied gations. Bend for free catalogue. 





: Return outfit at our expense yf not satisfied. 





Sanitary Communie Sutfit Co. 7th St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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dimensions. Book of 1 ht and 
estimate free. 1. P. Prink. gst Peari St., New York. 


TW, GENUINE. MEREELY BELLS 


‘he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneoly & Co.. Waterviier. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 
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ONDS EXTRAC 


THE OLO FAMILY DOcToR 


THE PUBLIC IS AFFECTED 


much mors than the manufacturer 
by adulteration and substitution. 
Especially is this so when witch 
hazel is purchased instead of 
POND’S EXTRACT, a tried 
and true extract of hamamelis, and 
the only one of standard strength 
and purity. 
CAUTION, | 

Witch Hazel is not “the same thing” 
ss POND'S EXTRACT. On analysis 
of 70 samples of witch hazel, bought of 
leading wholesale end ceteil druggids ond 
department stores, 52 contained Wood 
Alcohol (powca) or Formaldehyde (poi- 
son), or both, and not one of the other 18 
was up to the required standard of strength. 
The peril of these poisons may be avoided 
by the exclysive use of 


Nos EXTRAC 
Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works FASTINGS, MASS. 
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Far Prices EsTABLISHED 1827 
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(Graded Helps continued) 


The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU have here. the materials for an 
impressive temperance lesson. Set 
them in order in your mind—the 

toyal birthday festival of the court of 
Herod, the delight of himself and his 
lords when the princess came into the 
banquet hall performing a voluptuous 
dance, the clinking blets amid 
shouts of approval, the king’s mise 
bound with an oath and emphasized by 
maudlin applause of the banqueters to 
grant her wish, whatever it might be, the 
het’s execution, 
quickly followed by one of the att na- 
ants’ bringing in the gory head on a 
dish, served up, as it were, as another 
course of the feast. 
This incident is told in the Gospels 
because of its effect on the career of 


crisis in his ministry, when his popu- 
larity began to wane. The people in- 
ferred that he could not save from death 
his herald whom he had proclaimed as 
the greatest of the prophets, and there- 
fore that he could not deliver the nation 
from its enemies and set up a kingdom 
of his own. Don't forget that you are 
teaching the life of Christ, of which this 
lesson is an important chapter, and that 
the matter of temperance was only an 
incident in the minds of the writers of 
the Gospels. Yet the New Testament 
contains no more solemn warning against 
the moral corruption of society, of which 
liquor drinking is a conspicuous factor. 
To include both these lessons in the 
death of the great prophet, point out : 

His Place in the Life of st. Jesus 
paid no higher tribute to any man than 
to John (Luke 7: 24-28.) Yet he had 
made no effort to set John free from 
Herod’s power, and when John sent to 
ask him if he would not head a move- 
ment to deliver their nation from the 
corrupt ring who were using it for their 
own selfish purposes, he answered by 
delivering some individual sufferers 
from thejr diseases, and by saying that 
those persons were worthy of honor who 
saw in these deeds the true mission of 
the Christ rather than in any movement 
for a political revolution (Matt. 11 : 2-6). 
When it became known that Herod had 

ut John to death to gratify the revenge- 

ul spirit of his wife, and that Jesus had 
taken no step to save him, his claim to 
be the Messiah ceased to call forth popu- 
lar response. He found it wise to with- 
draw from the people into a place of re- 
tirement (Matt. 14: 12, 13). It was the 
turning point in his ministry. 

Its Disclosure of the Condition of the 
Ruling Classes. This incident lifts the 
curtain on as dark a scene of dissipation 
as was disclosed in Belshazzar’s feast 
before the overthrow of Babylon (Dan. 
5 : 22-24). Herod Antipas was a gross 
adulterer, and Herodias was worse, be- 
cause abler than he (Mark 6 : 18-20). 
His court held drunken carousals paid 
for by money wrongfully extorted from 
his subjects. Dancing prostitutes were 
a feature of their ordin entertain- 
ments, but on the king’s birthday a royal 
princess took that part, and the courtiers 
were eager to reward her royally (vs. 22, 
23). When judges and legislators (v. 
21) abandon restraints for selfish plea- 
sure the only hope for the people is to 
displace them with bettermen. Because 
the Jewish people could not do that, their 
nation was as surely doomed as Babylon. 
So will any nation be doomed when 
drunkards sit in its legislative halls and 
on its throne. 

Its Disclosure of the Sacrifice of a 
Righteous Man to Evil Powers. Herod 
feared John because he knew John was 
righteous (v. 20), He feared the people 
also, because they reverenced John 
(Matt. 14 : 5} He had a kind of con- 
science (Mark 6: 20) and a sort of faith 
which included belief in the resurrection 
of the dead (Matt. 14: 1, 2). And he felt 
the obligation to keep his promises (Mark 
6: 26). But the rights of good men, and of 
the people, count for little in the eyes 
of besotted rulers. As these lords and 
high captains sat tossing off their brim- 
ming goblets before a dancing princess 
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Hand This 
to Your 


We want to say a few 
plain, honest things to 
you, if you are between, 
say, twelve and sixteen 
years old. 

Only one boy out of a 
great many boys ever 
amounts to anything of 


' consequence. 


The other boys are 
proud of being rough. 
They think they will be 
“dudes” if they keep 
themselves cleanly 
washed and neatly 
dressed. They do not 
love clean, healthy out- 
door games and sport, 
and plenty of it.. They 
like better to loaf on 
street corners and brag 
about what they will do 
when they are men, 

The “other boys,” 
when they grow up to be 
men, will, nine times out 
of ten, be working for 
They 
will be cheap men, who 
can only “make a living” 
by hiring out to some 
other man. : 


Our advice is ; Take part of the 
time—not all, by any means— 
for something that will fit you to 
be that other man when you grow 
up. Start now to train yourself to 
be the man who hires men. Don’t 
grow up to be one of the hired 
men. 


We want you to work for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post and 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


The commissions are large, and 
so are the prizes. Some boys on 
our staff have won as much as 
$500. You can take your own 
time for it and still earn money 
easily. Other boys have done it ; 
so can you. 


Write to us and we will tell you 
how some of them did it. Then 
you can do as they did, and earn 
and win as much, 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc Company 


8633 West Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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11.) What is the verdict of mankind on 
Herod? on John? on Jesus? What en- 
couragement have we to fight with con- 
fidence for the overthrow of evil men in 
power ? (John 16 : 33.) 

Boston. 7. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado City, and 
Manitou, in conducting two field-meets for 
‘| graded schools of their cities, allowed no boy 
to compete who used cigarettes, 
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SMARTEST COLLARS mo GIRDLES ARE MADE OVER 
WARREN F EATHERBONE FOUNDATIONS 


‘ There are a dozen different Girdle 
styles, each suited to particular 
styles of figure. Made of crinoline 
with supports of Warren’s Feather- 
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things. Find it satis- : e . bone,—the most pliable, durable, 
factory in all thin The Senior Bible Class and all ’round satisfactory dress bon- 
rs. Rev. G. E. L. }By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. ing. You can make as handsome 


girdles over these Foundations as 
any the smartest shops are selling. 


Remember, you can sew through 
Featherbone, which makes your 
work easy and sure. 


Warren’s Featherbone Stock Foun- 


The Death of John the Baptist 


L. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 6: 
7-29). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
After a season of evangelization, in 
which Jesus took the leading part, his 
disciples accompanying him and sup- 
porting him, they were given the blessed 





One of the Millions. 
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with slow and swift movements of bewil- 
dering beauty ree | their passions, 





what in comparison with their pleasure / privilege of independent service. We Phyllis No. 6 dati ri li / ; 

, i ; ited § ons are of muslin de soie with 
was the life of that wretched man who oie easily realize what this meant for age to large fe cindittie i Sdd teititecne The 
never drank and was shut up in the| them in the way of instruction and of ap- we; Sere ppo . y 


dungeon at the other end of the town? 
lf Herodias wanted his head, let her have 
it. There is a picture which shows the 


reciation of the best that the Master 
imself said and did, All men learn by 
doing. The first Gospel relates the 


are perfect fitting, cgql, comfortable. 
Separate stocke and dress collars 
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estimate of the people’s rights that men 
in power will always have when the 
give themselves to selfish pleasure. If 


choice of the Twelve in connection with 
their being sent forth on this mission, 
but their actual selection took place some 


Phyllis Stock 
Foundations in 
sizes 12 to 16, 


are easily and quickly made by 
their use. 











the Jewish people had elected onph raeg aay omen plzes ss te 36, If your dealer does not supply our 
rulers would they not have been as fool- i i i i ¥%, roun' : 7 s . 
ish and wicked #s their masters, ad rhage get Since ath point. Foundations, write us direct, in- 
Its Witness to the Ultimate Triumph | the need of the multitude. The Juda- — closing price. 


of Righteousness Over Evil. The exe- 
cution of John was only a passing inci- 
dent at that time in the career of Herod 
and his high captains. It is so referred 
to by Josephus, who wrote not long after- 
wards, But in history as it is now writ- 
ten, Herod’s life and kingdom are only 
incidents in the progress of the king- 
dom which it was John’s mission to an- 
nounce. John died in prison, but mil- 
lions honor him because of what he has 
done for mankind. Herod died in exile, 
and no one would know him now except 
that knowledge of him helps men to 
know and honor John. Let good men, 
then, take courage to fight, in the name 
of their Lord, intemperance, licentious- 
ness, political corruption, every kind of® 
unrighteousness, however strongly it is 
intrenched (2 Chron. 20: 15). 





ism of our Lord’s time was thoughtful 
for those who entered heartily into the 
spirit of formal religious life, but neg- 
lected those who were themselves care- 
less. Its leaders were not primarily 
interested in the common ro and 
their needs ; hence Jesus was filled with 
compassion for such, because they were 
as shepherdless ee He saw that 
there was an overwhelming need which 
must be promptly met. 

He therefore sent his disciples forth 
in simplest fashion. They were to make 
friends of the ople, and to accept 
freely their hospitality. In case of un- 
responsiveness to their preaching of re- 
gee they were to express in vivid 

ut customary symbolism their dis- 
avowal of responsibility. It was like 
declaring that the time had come for 
every one to seriously consider his indi- 
vidual relationship as a moral being to 
God, and that those who closed their 
ears did so at their own peril. 

While they were out among the vil- 
lages on this mission a tragedy was 
being enacted at the gloomy fortress 
of Machaerus, which was one of 
Herod’s favorite resorts. At a great 
feast, given on the anniversary of 
Herod’s birth, or possibly of his acces- 
sion to the throne, the daughter of Hero- 
dias had danced so skilfully as to receive 
the delighted monarch’s drunken prom- 
ise of any boon she might ask, Instructed 
by her wicked mother she asked for John 
the Baptist’s head. So perished a noble 
prophet, whose work had been of great 
value, although it was destined to be 
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A Practical Bible ' 


It substitutes words in present-day 
English for those in use 300 years ago, 
when the King James Version was made, 
and thus makes the meaning of the 
original writers more easily understood 
by. the readers of to-day. 


The American 
Standard 
Bible , 


edited by the American 
Revision Com » is 
not simply for the learned 
scholar, who alone can 
ny Baderstand the 
unfamiliar, long-forgotten 
words of the early version, but for Seer . 
body. It is the Bible in plain English. 

It enables the teacher to make the 


Two Books by 
Dr. Trumbull 


How to Deal With Doubts 
and Doubters 
Actual xporioucas Xf an Expert 


The wisest and most practical book on the subject 
ever written.— Christian Endeavor World, 

A good book to place in the hands of any, young or 
old, Sho are Pesiaine to question the old Ldimatke, 
New York Observer, 

Both the negative and positive sides of belief are here 
discussed with skill, gentleness, and real appreciates 
of the difficulties connected with loyal faith.— Zhe 
Churchman. 

The simplicity and absolute Ginctey with which 
Dr. Trumbull invariably met religious difficulties, ¢ 
calm common sense and 7 with which he 
spoke to questioners, made him unusually effective, 

e book should be ‘in the hands of every Christian 
worker.— Christian Advocate. 


Suggestive Questions 


What moved Herod to inquire about 
Jesus? (Mark 6: 12-14.) Why did Jesus 
at that time revire to a desert place? 
(Matt. 14: 12, 13.) Who contrived the 
death of John? (Mark 6:19.) Why did 
Herod yield himself to carry out the 
plot? (v. sh What was Jesus’ opinion 
of Herod ? ( uke 13 : 31,32.) What was 
Herod’s opinion of Jesus? (Luke 23: 
















Just Food 
Nature’s Cure 


One of the most important discoveries 
of late is the application of the right 
kind of food to rebuild the lost sub- 





stances of the body, thrown off by the superseded b . Cloth, 65 cents Bible story plain, the clergyman to hold 
. . y that of Jesus and his fol- ba ins ° the attenti f 

active, nervous work of Americans. | lowers J Individual Work for Individuals | | Everybody who reads to nedendnd 
areful investigation by experts IN| ‘The king was full of remorse; he A Powerful Incentive to Personal the messazes of the Great Book. 

food and dietetics, has brought out the | pad the Baptist on his mind; not un- Evangelism 


fact that albumen, which is contained in 
various foods, is acted upon by phos- 
phate of potash, not such as obtained in 


“ Sold move extensively than any 
other of Dr. Trumbull’s Books.” 


One of the most practically useful books.—7ke 


naturally, when he heard rumors of this 
popular religious teacher whose disciples 
were active in his villages, he thought 


you ° » 35C. to $18.00, a 
and binding. We soft direct whe! 
will not supply. _ 


All booksellers have in stock, uick 
from us, any style of the American Standard Beit 
to size 


drug stores, but such as is found in cer- ; ger Interior. Free—“The Stor thes 
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— particen arranged in Nature’s Herod, the courtiers, Herodias and] Will be especially helpful to our young people in — wee ik, which tells why the Bible was 
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pushing the personal work campaign. — 
Herald. 

Mr. Trumbull has had experience in individual 
work that, gives weight and point to what he says, 
~Zion's Herald. 

it is a book to be read over and over, till its practical 
wisdom, presented in so vital a way, has ome a 
part of our lives.— Christian Endeavor World. 

Dr. Trumbull has enforced, with all the weight of 
his own personal experience and consecrated life, the 
primary Christian duty of responsibility for the map 
nearest us.— Zhe Churchman. 


The part of the grains containing 
phosphate of potash is used in the 
manufacture of Grape-Nuts food, there- 
fore the active, nervous, pushing brain- 
worker can feed the body with food that 
goes directly to the rebuilding of the 

roken-down gray matter in the brain, 
solar plexus and nerve centers all over 





Veer ‘name on a tal card, with name of 
your bookseller, will get you this Sookdee “ 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
374 East 18th Street, Hew York 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


missioners, and Jesus,—what a wealth 
of interesting and varied personality 
this study includes ! How many people 
it takes to make a world ! 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
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Hi L HINTS FOR 
AT Ht WORKERS 
My beautiful hand watercolored 
reproductions of churches on post 
cards, used in connection with the 
lan which | offer free to qvery 
nterested church, Sunday-schoo: 
or church society ‘worker, form the 
most desirable and result-bringing 
means ever devised for interesting 
strangers in your church and socie- 
ties and for advertising special serv- 
ices, social events, etc, 1 will send 
you full details and working plan free on request. Also 
BEAUTIFUL, HAND WALERCOLORED 
AMPLE FRE 
Investigate this new, successful, and ieetoalini plan. 
o money required in advance, no risk, no investment. 


E. C. KROPP, Dept. G., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Children’s Day 








SERVICES 
Portals of Summer 
Nature's a Samples of the four 
Fragrance Song or 12 cents. 
World's Bouquet 


THE ‘venbnvenmen, A Cantata for young 
Christian soldiers. 10 cents each. 
Exercises, Songs, and Recitations for 
Children’s Day, 25 cents 
N EW SONGS.OF LOVE DIVINE. 
Hymns, Words-and. Music. 
cents each ; $8.60 the hundred. 
Hall-Mack Co. 1018-ro20 Arch St. 
Publishers, 
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Phila., Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York. 
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ITI. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted _ raseaam, by the leader, for care- 
fu s of the class.] 

1. Jesus’ haere of Need. (1.) 
Concerning whom was his compassion 
stirred, as he journeyed and taught? 
(2.) What did he see that it was best to 
do? 

2. The Mission of the Twelve. (3.) 
What was their field of work as Jesus 
outlined it? (4.) Why were they to g° 
unencumbered with any sort of baggage 
(5.) Why should they ‘‘shake o 





oe 


dust” as they left an unimpressible 
place? (6. hat was their work ? 
3. The Death of John the Baptist. 


(7.) Why did Herod compare the Bap- 
tist with Jesus? (8.).How had John 
ara a moral hold upon Herod? (9.) 

hat about Herod’s dilemma? Were 
his reasons good? (10.) Why was John 
the gengioet of the olden time (Matt. 11 : 
11), but the least of the coming time? 
IV. Leapinc THoucnrt. 

(General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Herods are too plenty,—men of good 
impulses whose religion is three-quarters 
superstition, who have no reliableness 
or permanence. 


BosTon. 
4 


** Protected by the United States.Govern- 
ment,’’—this ts the claim by which a certain 
whisky, in its advertisements, boldly asserts 
tts right to do whisky’s work. 





Children’ s Day Music 


THE SHINENG way. A unique service, illustra- 


ted sk obje 
JESUS AND THE. CHILDREN. Edited by Rev. 
_— 
Each of ehave services stpaid, per 100 copies. 
PRIMARY MOTION s. Three for 8 cents, 


six erent songs for 12 cents, 
Send for twelve services, different publishers, for 
examination. 


The Heidelberg Press, 1313 Arch St, Philadelphia. 


New Children’s Day Music 
“The Children’s Crusade” 


The new Children’s Day pee aif oo, — and 
R. pe Lehman, 5 cts. » $4 hundred, 
not id. Send 10 cents er AB di prent services, 

Cc ik ren’s Da Sores of unusual beauty found 
ie World- es, the l i % Sunday-school 

ymn book by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman. 
3 cts, copy, $25 per hundred. not prepaid. Ex- 


ominaiies copy sent angel 
1226 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








May 20. Lessons from the Lives of 
Elijah and John the Baptist. (Luke 
1314-17; 1« Kings 18 : 30-39) 

A Temperance Topic 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Fearlessness of consequences (1 
Kings 17 : 1-7). 
TUES.—Learning God's ways (1 Kings 19: 


7-12). 

WED.—John foretold (Mal. 4 : 1-6). 

THURS,—For Sorereny sake (Matt. 14: 
I-12). 

FRI.—Suffering for righteousness (1 Peter 
3: 18-17). 

SaT.—Satan’s final overthrow (Luke 1o: 
17-20). 











When and how are the Elijahs needed now? | i 


Name some ways in which total abstinence 
pays. 

Give encouraging facts of temperance prog- 
ress. 


WO of Elijah’s great characteristics 
were fidelity to God and fearless- 
ness of men. He lived his life in 

the light of the character.of God. That 
may seem like a simple principle, but it 
is fundamental and revolutionary. The 
man who lives - the character of God 
will not.do anything -inconsistent with 
the divine character... He will not keep 
a saloon or be newt of self-indulgence 
of any kind. lijah’s. principle was to 
do nothing out of harmony with God's 
character, and to do positively what 


-| God would do as he conceived the char- 


acter of God. And.in living. by the 
character of God Elijah was unafraid of 





man, He bad men, and re- 
sisted evil courses, and wrought his own 
independent work. 

Elijah did not know as much about 
God as Christ has revealed to us. Be- 
cause we have seen God in Christ we 
know far better than Elijah did what 
the character of God is. e have also 
help which Elijah did not have, because 
Christ is in us, and his Holy Spirit is 
here in a measure and F adem greater 
than was possible before Pentecost. We 
ought, accordingly, to be more faithful 
and more fearless thaa Elijah was. We 
should be ashamed to be less. 


= 

The second Elijah was a man of the 
same at qualities as the first. 
too followed God with his whole sou 
and never feared the face of men. And 
he kept himself clear of all that was 
evil and weakening. He lived the ab- 
stemious life. His food and clothing 
were simple. He never touched wine 
or strong drink. He walked before men 
in the strength of God, near no border 
lines of questionable action or indulg- | | 
ence. 

It is the men who are not dependent 
upon props and luxuries and gratifica- 
tions who are ready for whatever task 
may come, whose manner of life leaves 
them free for any exertion or emergency. 
To live aloof from disputable things of 
all kinds is to have al all of our strength 
for duty and work. This is the way 
to keep from the waste of power and 
thought over questions of how far we 
may go upon certain courses. The mod- 
erate drinker often has to ask whether 
he has reached the limit of moderation, 
and to many men the moral problem of 
life is reduced to this question of their 
nearness to excess. The man who ab- 
Stains altogether is free from all such 
debatings. 

b 4 


The life aloof from the practises which 
make excess possible is the open and 
dependable life. As Dean Murray said 
of William Earl Dodge, 3d, in a sermon 
at Princeton College, after his death: 
‘*He came among us bearing an hon- 
ored name. He has left that name un- 
sullied. . . . His Christian character 
hung on ne, patnene edge of doubtful 

ractises. e confessed his Saviour 

fore men, So throughout his college 
career he walked with God, and left be- 
hind him when he went from us the 
blessed memory of a good and Christian 
name.” The drinker, moderate or im- 
moderate, is near the edge of perilous 
practises. 

And the men faithful to God and fear- 
less of men will not go near the edge of 
what is perilous unless duty takes them 
there. oes auty ever take men where 
it did not take n the Baptist ? Does 
any man drink because it is his duty 
assigned to him by God ? 








Found Out 
A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect 


No one is in better 
the value of food an 
trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wiikes 
Barre, Pa., writes: ‘*I used to drink 
strong coffee myself, and suffered 
greatly from headaches and indiges- 
tion. While on a visit to my brothers 
I had a good chance to try Postum 
Food Coffee, for they drank it altogether 
in place of ordin coffee. In two 
weeks, after using Postum, I found I 
was much benefited and finally my 
headaches disappeared and also the 
indi estion. 

aturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been 
left off and Postum used. 

‘*T observe a curious faet about Pos- 
tum used among mothers. It greatly 
helps the flow of milk in cases where 
coffee is inclined to dry it up, and where 
tea causes nervousness. 

‘*T find trouble in getting servants to 
make Postum properly. _ They most 
always serve it before it has been boiled 
long enough. - It should be boiled 15 or 


ition to know 
drink than a 


20 minutes and served with cream, when 
it is certainly a delicious beverage.” 
** There’s a reason” for Postum. 
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Flag Decorations 
For Children’s Day 
Se aot 
autiful cAppropriate 
eeeta 
The Conquest Flag 
Adopted by Twenty 


State Sunday-School 
Associations 


Placed beside the National Flag it means 
“* For Christ and Our Country °’ 


TStfcmntyat Ckteans 
Makes a Specialty of 
Conquest and National 
Flags, hy , gaa and 
Badges. 
Chertetee: North Carolina 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
SERVICE 


“Our Dey of Joy a? Song” 

will mail you two services 

Send 5c. Sag ie iin for 
y 


Children’s Day Gleaner 


Printed in three colors: red, green, and photo 
brown. Made of extra heavy manilla paper. 
3 SUXSH. $t.00 per 100, less than 100, 


MacCalla & Co., Inc. i238 


Children’s Day 
"MORNING VOKgEs iby Lorene 


ORCI ne ERA tendents 


a A Ss ( ohm SR 
ice heecltations’ Exercises, sation. Price, 


cents Tr co Ss 
Children's Cantatas 


PICNIC IN EAR D 

THE RAINBOW FETE 

Prices, 30 © Poon ty $3.25 per dozen, postpaid. 
5 cents postage for returnable copies. 


THE LORENZ ———e Co., 
tear ruts Ave: 216-218 W. Fifth St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


(CHILDRE N’S DAY 
SERVICES 


God’s Garden 
The Banneéred Host 
The Children’s Festival 


Send Ten Cents for sample package. 







































Pee ene yg ee on a co. 
150 Fifth Ayes. New York 
ashington Street, Chicago, i. 


fear CHILDREN’S 
DAY SERVICES 


all different, sent, once only, for ten cents, when this 
wd tent gut ahd returned with mame'of School, 











P. poten, sad Su em my here 

cago ; 27 East 22d Street} ee York ork — Avenue, 
joy and Gladness Senate et 
The Beautiful City Sculldgen's 
Children of the Temple ir; ». 


. FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Cincianati, O., or 41-43 Bible House, New York 


Children’s Da ay 


SERVICES. For specimen copies 
three newest send ten cents in stamps 
Joun J. Hoop, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


New Children’s :on)'2° scsei: 


ao. 


Day Service Sica Rite vi 


Carol Service Co., 925 Chestnut St., Phila., ot 


CHILDREN'S PRAISES oi 


Chas. H. Gebrial 57 Washington St. ~All 
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LESSON FOR MAY 20 


THE 

PaGTOR 

SPOTLESS 
TOWN 





This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is mo wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 























Gye Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 5, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate padcient or jn a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
* 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
* copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
i . - One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ions will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The pened School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Gompanr. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
ope pase ar by special request. 

nough copies of any one issue the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school oat. wt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SuNDay ScHootr Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the 
nion at 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


ADRIAN.—How can a Sunday-school teacher 
help in securing the church attendance of the 
scholars ?—M. ‘I. 

1. Set them an example by always attend- 
ing the church service himself. 

2. Invite the scholars very frequently and 
personally to attend the church service. 

3. Try by appointment to have the class 
attend in a body on certain Sundays, and sit 
together with their teacher. 

4. Provide each scholar with a little text- 
book, in which to record the pastor’s text, 

These text-books may be had of the Flem- 
H. Revell Company, or any Sunday- 
school supply house, at five cents a copy. 

5. Keep a record of the church attendance 
of the scholars, and make a report of the 
same to the class occasionally, and also to 
the pastor, If the scholars know the pastor 
is to have a record of their attendance, they 
will be more particular to attend. 

6. Encourage the scholars to take notes on 
the sermon, at least to the extent of writing 
down one thing the pastor says in addition to 
his text. Compare these notes in the class, 
This procedure, carefully carried out, has 
been known to produce the results, 








CANTON, OHIO.—Will you kindly inform 
me of a school where one can receive instruc- 
tion such as would thoroughly prepare one as 
a Sunday-school superintendent, —a school that 
makes a specialty of this work? For years 
(even in my college course) I have felt my 


calling in this or ministerial work. My means |. 


have always been limited, and still are, but I 
thought I could possibly take the work up b 
correspondence. Is there a demand for quali- 
fied, paid Sunday-school superintendents ?— 
F. G. M. 

The School of Religious Pedagogy at 
Hartford, Connecticut, aims to do the very 
thing you require. You will get help also 
from the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 

1 Lexington Avenue, New York City. The 

oody Schools at Northfield and the Moody 
Institute at Chicago will also help you in the 
lines of Bible study and practical work, 
Union Theological Seminary and other semi- 
naries have special courses of study for those 
who desire to fit themselves for Sunday- 
school work. 

There is a demand for paid superintend- 
ents, provided they are thoroughly qualified. 
While school training is good for a superin- 
tendent, there is no school so good as that 
ofpractical experience, and if one can have 
both he is very fortunate. Go to one of 
these schools if you can. They will all be 
glad to hear from you, and to send you 
catalogs. 

Identify yourself with a local Sunday- 
school, and make a study of it. Do not tie 
yourself up, however, so tightly that you 
cannot visit other schools. Visit good Sun- 
day-schools which are not in your own city. 
Get acquainted with as many Sunday-school 
workers as you can, and ask them questions 
about the work. Read the best books you 
can get on Sunday-school work. Lists have 
been frequently given in The Sunday School 
Times, 


MoosuP, CONN.—Please give a list of books 
suitable for a Sunday-school library for boys 
from ten years up, true stories preferred. They 
should be of a decided Christian tone, and 
of literary merit. The heroes should neither 
smoke nor drink, as do the heroes in a Sunday- 
school book my boy has at home just now. I 
do not succeed in finding helpful Sunday read- 
ing for my boys.—C. F. B. 

Here is a list of books which you may be 
interested in investigating : 

Andrews, *‘ Stories Mother Nature Told.’” 

Andrews, ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.’’ 

Drummond, ‘‘ Monkey that Wouid Not 
Kill.”’ 

Pyle, ‘*‘ Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” 

Ruskin, ‘* King of the Golden River,” 

Thackeray, ‘* Rose and the Ring.”? 

Wiggin, ** Story of Patsy:’’ 

Aldrich, ** Story of a Bad Boy.”’ 

Brooks, ** Master of the Strong Hearts,”* 

Brooks, ** Boy Settlers.’’ 

Bunyan, ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ 

Coffin, -** Boys of *76.”’ 

Defoe, ‘* Life of Robinson Crusoe.” 

Eggleston, ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy.”? 

Hughes, ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days.”’ 

Kieffer, *‘ Recollections of a Drummer 
Boy.’’ 

Kipling, ‘‘ Captains Courageous.’’ 

Maud, ** Wagner’s Heroes,’’ 















Pyle, ** Men of Iron.”” 

Sewell, *‘ Black Beauty.” 
Stevenson, ‘* Treasure Island.” 
Thom i 


“s phy of a Grizzly.” 

Thompson, “Ww Animals I Have 
Known.”’ 

Wyss, ‘*Swiss Family Robinson.”’ 

The above books will be found helpful, I 
think, They are taken from the list of 
books selected for a boy’s own library by 
Mr. Olcott, chief of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburg, 
and are adapted to boys of about the ages 
named, The books may be obtained from 
local booksellers, at prices ranging from 25 
cents to $2. 
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hiclets. 


a Just Right After Dinner | 
Try Them ! If you can’t buy Chiclets 


in’ your neighborhood 
send us ten cents for a sample packet. Any 


jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc, 


Philadelphia, U. S. A., and 
Toronto, Canada. 





Charcoal 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion. Eat and 
drink anything you like tn moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 

The finest preparation made ts 


MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full sige 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 








Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engi- 
—- Architecture, Music, Painting, 
Law, Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy. 
Over Forty of the leading Universities of 
this country and Europe are represented 
on the Faculty of the College of Liberal 
rts. Tuition expenses are so moderate 
that they are less than the fees in some 
Colleges where free tuition is given ‘Send 
for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent on application, 
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Pears’ 


Cleanliness is a necessity 
that knows a law—Pears’ 
Soap. 

Pears’ is both a law and 
a necessity for toilet an 
bath. | 


Sold everywhere. 








Five Alaskan Tours 
From Pacific Coast points on the superb 
steamship City of Spokane, Pacific Coast S. | 
S. Co., during the summer months. Special 
low rates via the Chicago & North-Western | 
Railway from all points. The steamship | 
ride through the fiords and islands along the 
beautiful Alaskan coast provides one of the 
most beautiful trips in the world. For fold- 
ers with maps and full particulars send 2c 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., C. &. 
N. W. R’y, Chicago. | 


and are receiving more ¢- 
vorable comments to-day from an 
artistic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 


By our easy payment plan every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Catalogue, 
books, etc., giving full in- 
formation mailed free. 
Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








YHE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
Dear Sirs: 256 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y, 
Please mail me 


© hooklet explaining your & 
method of b 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 


study at home, 
Endorsements b 4 patients, 
Esttore from beeivele of quodustes ensuing Gab 
te $30 weekly. Yours truly, 














310] 57-08 28) 
TALCUM 











j offerin ime STEAM 
N. Y. Banking House p*cigpin 4 
will engage the services of salesmen who can control 
investment business within their neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Lock, Box 2057, New York City. 





dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





20th CENTURY LIMITED 


18-HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO 
New York Central and Lake Shore 
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